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N the February number of this maga- 

| zine some account was given of the 
treasures of the Tate Gallery, and it 

is now proposed to supplement that article 
with further reproductions of many others 
of the more famous pictures in this, our 
national, collection of the work of British 
artists. In the former article the several 
sources of this collection were indicated, 
viz., the gift of Sir Henry Tate’s own 
collection, purchases under the “Chantrey 
Bequest,” the late G. F. Watts’s gift of 
seventeen of his own paintings, gifts from 
other private donors, and transfers from 
the National Gallery of Art in Trafalgar 
Square. To this splendid nucleus addi- 
tions by purchase and gift may be ex- 
pected year by vear, so that eventually, 
it may be hoped, examples of the work 
of every British artist of note may be 
studied on the walls of the Tate Gallery. 
The present President of the Royal 
Academy is represented by two paintings, 
“A Visit to Zésculapius " and “ Outward 
Bound.” The first is too well known to 
be reproduced here ; the latter represents 
two children playing among some rocks 
by the seashore, watching a boat, made 
of a walnut shell and a feather, being 
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carried out to sea, through a natural arch 
in the cliffs. Sir Edward A. Poynter was 
elected President of the Royal Academy 
in succession to Sir John Millais, and has 
been Director of the National Gallery 
since 1894. The only other man who has 
held these two offices is Sir Charles 
Eastlake. The refined feeling and deep 
thoughtfulness which characterise East- 
lake’s works, rather than any other merits, 
are conspicuous in his carefully thought- 
out picture of “Christ lamenting over 
Jerusalem.” Our Lord is seated, with 
His hands clasped, on a stone under 
the shade of some olive trees on the 
Mount of Olives, and His regard is turned 
to His left towards Jerusalem, seen in the 
distance below. On His right, near Him, 
are seated Peter and another disciple, 
and John and two more are standing a 
little behind, all under the shade of the 
olives. The disciples have come to 
Him saying, “Tell us, when shall these 
things be?” Christ laments over the 
city, “Oh Jerusalem, Jerusalem, thou 
that killest the prophets, and stonest them 
which are sent. unto thee, how often 
would I have gathered thy children to- 
gether, even as a hen gathereth her 
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chickens under her wings, and ye would 
not! Behold, your house is left unto 
you desolate” (Matthew, xxiii. 37, 38). 
In the background of the picture are 
accessories suggestive of this text. Near 
the hen is a woman leading a child, and 
carrying a vessel of water on her head; 
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one ofthe directions in which a British 
school ought especially to excel. If the 
famous critic could have visited the 
National Gallery of British Art and seen 
the six specimens of Mr. Briton Riviere’s 
work exhibited there, I think he would 
be the first to admit that among the 


OUTWARD BOUND. 


From the painting by Sir Edward J. Poynter, P.R.A., in the National Gallery of British Art. 


and in the middle ground is a shepherd 
with his flock ; for it was to be when they 
should say, “Peace and safety,” that 
sudden destruction should come upon 
them (1 Thessalonians, v. 3). The wood- 
man’s axe, one sees, has been already 
struck into the root of the tree. 

Animal painting, says Mr. Ruskin, is 


painters of to-day, whose work lies in 
this direction, Mr. Riviere is the most 
conspicuotis. The painting selected for 
reproduction in these pages is an imagina- 
tive and impressive picture of the arctic 
solitudes, in which the artist has made 
a study of the degrees of transparency 
in ice. The needles are touched with 
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frosty sunset. From one of the highest 
of the sloping plateaux a huge white 
polar bear, the one living thing that can 
stand the cold, looks out over the icy 
landscape upon the sun sinking in lurid 
gold into the frozen sea. 

A French critic once protested against 
the necessity that exists with certain 
pictures for reference to the catalogue, 
without which some paintings remain 
unintelligible. A picture, as a complete 
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works of mercy. On the death of her 
husband she was deprived of the regency 
and was driven from home. Afterwards 
she was offered a restoration, and her son 
was declared heir to the throne; but re- 
nouncing all power, she preferred to live 
in seclusion under the direction of her 
spiritual confessor, Conrad of Marburg. 
There she spent the remainder of her days 
in severe penances and in ministration to 
the sick. The artist in this picture shows 





BEYOND MAN’S FOOTSTEPS. 


From the painting by Briton Riviere, R.A., in the National Gallery of British Art. 


work in itself, ought to be able to explain 
itself. 

Mr. Philip H. Calderon’s picture of 
“St. Elizabeth of Hungary’s great act 
of Renunciation” is one that requires 
a good deal of explanation, and has 
excited much controversy. St. Elizabeth 
of Hungary (1207-31)—whose life is the 
theme of Charles Kingsley’s dramatic 
poem, “The Saint’s Tragedy "—was a 
daughter of a king of Hungary, and was 
married to the landgrave of Thuringia. 
But from her earliest youth she had 
evinced an aversion from the pomps and 
vanities of the world, and she devoted 
her whole time to religious exercises and 


us the saint’s steat act of renunciation 
which he explained in the following 
note :— 

“Holy and self-sacrificing as her short 
life had been, after the death of her hus- 
band her piety and abnegation became 
more intense; till at last, on a certain 
Good Friday, in obedience to the im- 
perious will of Conrad of Marburg, her 
spiritual guide,‘she went into a small 
chapel, accompanied by various persons, 
threw off her garments, and kneeling 
before the altar, solemnly renounced 
parents, children, friends, and _ the 
pomps, pleasures and vanities of this 
world,” 
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The scene is thus described by Kingsley 
(Act. IV. Ss. L.):— 


“All worldly goods and wealth, which once I 
loved, 

I do now count but dross ; and my beloved, 

The children of my womb, I now regard 
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When the picture was exhibited at the 
Royal Academy in 1891, a lively con- 
troversy arose as to its taste and his- 
torical accuracy. Father Clarke, S.J., 
maintained that Mr. Calderon has misin- 
terpreted the old Latin chronicles which 





THE COURTYARD OF THE COPTIC PATRIARCH’S HOUSE IN CAIRO. 
From the painting by John F. Lewis, R.A. (1805—1876) in the National Gallery of British Art. 


As if they were another’s. God is witness, 
My pride is to despise myself ; my joy, 
All insults, sneers and slanders of mankind ; 
No creature now I love but God alone ; 
Oh, to be clear, clear, clear of all but Him! 
Lo, here I strip me of all earthly helps— 
[ Tearing off her clothes. 
Naked and barefooted through the world to 
follow 
My naked Lord,"’ 


he and Kingsley had used as their 
authority. “Mr. Calderon,” he said, 
“has painted a picture which is grossly 
insulting to a queen and a saint, repre- 
senting her, as it does, as guilty of an act 
of indecency, from which any woman 
of ordinary modesty would shrink in 
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disgust. He has, moreover, outraged the 
religious feelings of the whole Catholic 
body, and of all who know and admire 
the piety and charity of St. Elizabeth. 
He has been guilty of an_ historical 
blunder, and 
of a_ cruel 
calumny ‘on 
Conrad of 
Marburg,” etc. 
Professor 
Huxley, Dr. 
Abbot, and 
many others 
joined in the 
fray, and a 
spirited con- 
troversy was 
maintained in 
The Times for 
several days. 
Mr. Calderon’s 
authority was 
Dietrich’s 
“Life of St. 
Elizabeth,” in 
which the fol- 
lowing pas- 
sage occurs : 

“Die autem 
Parasceve 
dum pro mys- 
terio et me- 
moria Salva- 
toris pro nobis 
nudi nuda 
cruce penden- 
tis altaria 
nuda app- 
arerent ; Mag- 
istro Conrado 
et quibusdam 
de predictis 
fratribus prae- 
sentibus, in 
quodam ca- 
pella ponens 
super nudum 
altare manus sacras, voluntati propriae, 
parentibus, liberis et cognatis, omni- 
busque hujusmodi pompis renunciavit, 
imitatrix Christi; et omnino se exuit et 
nudavit, ut et nuda et nudum paupertatis 
et charitatis gressibus sequeretur.” 

This certainly seemed to say the saint 





LOVE LOCKED OUT. 


From the painting by Mrs. A. Lea Merritt. 
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“stripped herself bare.” But Father 
Clarke maintained that the expression was 
figurative, not literal, and that the correct 
translation of the passage would be :-— 

“On Good Friday, when the altars 
were all bare 
in honour of 
the mystery 
and in me- 
mory of the 
Saviour hang- 
ing bare for 
us upon the 
bare cross, in 
presence of 
Master Con- 
rad and some 
of the afore- 
said brothers, 
she laid her 
sacred hands 
in a certain 
chapel upon 
the bare altar, 
and renounced 
her own will, 
her parents, 
children and 
relations, and 
allsuch pomps 
in imitation | 
of Christ; 
and she alto- 
gether des- 
poiled and 
stripped her- 
self bare, that 
thus stripped 
bare she 
might follow, 
with steps of 
poverty and 
charity, Him 
who had 
stripped Him- 
self bare.” 

In John F. 
Lewis’s pic- 
ture of “ The Courtyard of the Coptic 
Patriarch’s House in Cairo,” we have 
an Eastern scene painted from life. The 
artist was the son of an engraver, and 
was intended for his father’s profession. 
He was a contemporary of Landseer, and 
in company with him used, as a young 
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MR, FRANK CRAIG. 


man, to sketch and dissect animals, and 
it was as an animal painter that he first 
made a name. In 1835 he went to Spain 
and Italy for two years; and in 1843 to 
Cairo, remaining in Egypt eight years. 
It is interesting to distinguish the 
different impressions which that wonder- 
ful country has made on different 


painters. Mr. Hodgson says on this 
point: “Muller saw the splendour of 
the colouring, and Géréme the mingling 
of nations. Lewis saw the quaintness 
and picturesqueness, the bric-a-brac and 
the embroidery, and also the searching, 
the all-pervading light. He is not a 
physiognomist or a physiologist ; he is 
a painter of: accessories, and as such he 
has no equal.” 

What there is in the East of wonderful 
in the way of detail and ornament, of 
rich colour and blending light, he has 
expressed as no one else has ever done. 
This is exemplified in the picture repro- 
duced here. Inthe centre of a courtyard 
under an acacia tree, which casts its 
flecked shadow on the ground, is a square, 
shallow pool or impluvium, bordered by 
coloured tiles and paved with mosaic, 
round which are gathered pigeons and 
ducks, and two white, long-haired goats, 
under the charge of a boy in bright 
coloured garments and turban, who is 
throwing bread to the ducks wading 
in the water. Behind him stands a 
young girl, unveiled (the house being 
Christian), scattering grain to the pigeons 
from a bowl. In a deep recess in the 
background under the first floor of the 





THE HERETIC. 


From the painting by Frank Craig. 


By permission of Messrs, C. W. Faulkner & Co., 79, Golden Lane, London, E.C., owners 
of the copyright. 
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building, a number of figures are grouped 
round a man seated on the ground, who 
is reading a paper. The Patriarch him- 
self, in a large blue turban, is seated, 
partly hidden by some furniture, on a 
carpet spread on the ground under the 
acacia tree. The walls of the lower floor 
are of sandstone, beautifully carved with 
Arabic inscriptions and decorative panels. 
The walls above are whitewashed, and 
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scattered outside the door, and love finds 
himself locked out among the thorns. 
The key-plate is a flaming heart. The 
painter of this picture is an American 
lady, who came over from Philadelphia 
in 1870 to study art in London. She 
lodged in a house occupied by Henry 
Merritt, the picture-cleaner, artist, art- 
critic, and author of “ Robert Dalton.” 
A warm friendship with that remarkable 





TWO FIRES. 


From the picture by F. D. Millet in the National Gallery of British Art. 


are occupied by extensive lattice windows 
of the usual elaborate patterns. The 
picture is a finished study for a large 
painting exhibited in the Academy in 
1864. In 1865 the artist waselected R.A. 
“1 believe John Lewis,” says Mr. Ruskin, 
“to have done more entire justice to all 
his powers (and they are magnificent 
ones) than any other man amongst us.” 
“Love Locked Out” is a pretty study 
of rosy flesh against a golden back- 
ground. The roses of delight have been 


man followed, and he undertook Miss 
Lea’s artistic education. In 1876 they 
married; a few months later Merritt died. 
His wife edited two volumes of his literary 
remains (1879), and prefixed some very 
interesting and touching recollections. 
In addition to pictures of this kind, Mrs. 
Merritt has painted portraits and frescoes. 

Mr. Frank Craig’s picture, “ The 
Heretic,” was painted in the artist’s studio 
in the grounds of his house at Hind- 
head early last year, and when it was: 
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‘““WHEN NATURE PAINTED ALL THINGS GAY.” 


From a painting by Alfred Parsons. 


exhibited at ihe Royal Academy, it was 
at once purchased under the terms of the 
Chantrey Bequest. The scene is the 
street of a medizeval town. The “heretic,” 
a young woman wrapped in a white 
sheet, and holding a candle, heads a 
procession which advances towards the 
spectator. To the right of her an officer 
of justice, in scarlet, carries the warrant 
for her execution. Further to the right 
walks the gravedigger with his tools. 
Other figures in monk’s dress accompany 
her, one of them upholding a cross. 
Soldiers keep back the crowd, which 
presses forward onallsides. In the back- 
ground appear some figures in quaint cos- 
tumes, among them a portrait of the artist. 

“Between Two Fires” is a very clever 
bit of genre. A Puritan is at lunch at a 
village inn at Christmas time; he is 
exposed to fire from a damsel in front of 
him and from another behind him. His 
delightfully humorous expression seems 
to suggest “how happy he could be with 
either, were t’other fair charmer away.” 
The painter is an American by birth, and 
has had a more stirring life than falls to 


the lot of most artists. In the American 
War he served as drummer in the 60th 
Mass. Volunteers. He was assistant con- 
tract-surgeon in the 6th Corps of the 
Army of the Potomac. In the Russo- 
Turkish War he acted as one of the 
correspondents of the Daily News. He 
is also the author of various stories and 
books of travel. His artistic education 
was received at the Royal Academy of 
Fine Arts in Antwerp. Mr. Millet's 
pictures are distinguished by great deli- 
cacy of touch, both in the rendering of 
their subjects and in their technique. 

The charming picture of English spring 
“when Nature painted all things gay ” 
was acquired for the nation “ Under the 
Chantrey Bequest.” It depicts a lad 
sitting by a stream, making a whistle by 
peeling a stick, and shows the may trees 
in bloom, , ° 

‘‘ And the king-cups deck the meadows fair, 

And daffodils in brooks delight.” 

The painter is the son of a doctor, 
and a native of Somerset. In 1865 he 
became a clerk in the Savings Bank 
Department of the General Post Office. 
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A VIOLIN CONCERTO. 


From a water-colour by J. P. Gulich (1864—1898). 


In the evenings he pursued his studies at 
Heatherley’s School and at South Ken- 
sington. In 1867 he returned to Somerset, 
devoting himself to landscape work from 
Nature, and, as one critic has said, he 
“divorced landscape from narrative and 
aimed at arousing our emotions only 
by the sentiment which natural scenery 
awakes in us,” 


Our frontispiece, “‘ Cupid’s Spell,” from 
a painting by Mr. Henry Woods, R.A., 
is a characteristic example of the Venetian 
subjects to which he has devoted himself 
for some years. At the foot of an obliging 
stone Cupid a young woman is waiting 
to hold her lover’s nets. The summer 
atmosphere and the view of the city in 
the background are delightful. 














A CHEAP HOUSE IN A GOOD 
QUARTER. 


By RICHARD DOWLING. 


* Y the way,” said I to-Penfield, 
when dessert was on the table, 
and the servant had left, “ you 

said you had a story to tell. Now’s the 

time.” 

“Oh! later,” said he, with a laugh 
and a glance at his sister and my wife. 
“T'll tell you later.” Then fixing his 
eyes gravely on mine he dropped them to 
imply that he wished the subject also 
dropped. 

Arthur Penfield and his sister Alice, 
ten years younger, were dining with my 
wife and me in London, the evening after 
our return from Cannes, where we had 
been spendinga month. Penfield's father 
was a rich Australian, and the son and I 
had been close friends at Cambridge a 
dozen years before. Miss Penfield’s health 
was not good, and a couple of months 
earlier her brother had brought her to 
England for change and medical advice. 

That evening, when the ladies had left 
us, I pushed the claret towards Penfield, 
and, giving him back his grave look, 
said, “ What is it? Has it anything to 
do with your hasty shift of quarters ?— 
with your running away from that house 
in Park Lane?” 

“It has. I did not care to write you 
about the matter, for I would not wish 
the truth, on any account, to reach my 
sister’s ears. I am warned by the doc- 
tors to keep her cheerful and free from 
all kinds of worry and unpleasant excite- 
ment. When you went to France I was 
in treaty about that house in Park Lane.” 

“Ay; I went over the place with you 
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and told you I did not think the base- 
ment was as sweet as ‘ Araby the Blest.’” 

“Yes; you said the rent was too low 
for the place to be right, and ) ou thought 
the drains were wrong. But it was not 
through your nose you ought to have 
taken fright, but through youreyes. The 
outside of the house, the street door, 
ought to have warned you. The mere 
number should have been enough to 
rouse suspicion. From the fact that it 
wasn’t, I know you keep true to your old 
objection to exploring the grisly regions 
of the newspapers.” 

“One meets enough miseries in his 
own life, without hunting up the 
miseries of people one does not know. 
But how can you tell from this house in 
Park Lane that I skip murders and rail- 
way accidents in the Press? There 
hasn’t been a railway accident or a 
murder in Park Lane within historic 
times has there?” 

“No; but had you been an omni- 
vorous newspaper reader I should, in all 
likelihood, never have taken the house, 
and therefore should have no tale to tell.” 

“Goon,” Isaid; his voice and manner 
made me feel cold and uncomfortable. 

“Well, I took the house furnished at 
the very low rent for four months, and I 
was out of it in seven days. When we 
moved in from the hotel our household 
consisted of my sister Alice and myself, 
Alice’s maid Annette (a lively young 
Frenchwoman), Biddy Martin (the old 
Irish servant brought with us from 
home), Susan (the housemaid), and John 
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(an elderly married butler, who was to 
go home at night when his duties were 
over). 

“Annette I disliked from the first. 
She knew too much, was too flighty and 
confident. She was taller and of fuller 
figure than one usually associates with 
the name of Annette or the idea of 
French maids. She was neither plain 
nor pretty; she had dark-brown, wild 
eyes, a sallow complexion, and very 
long black hair growing low on her 
forehead, and, when down, hanging 
below her waist. I am indebted for the 
last fact to my sister. 

“We were only a couple of days in 
the place when a rumpus occurred 
among the servants. Owing to my 
sister's delicacy, I was the final court of 
appeal in such matters. When old 
Biddy came to me, I begged of her to 
spare me particulars, and besought her 
to throw oil on the troubled waters. 
‘You know, Biddy,’ said I, ‘ how neces- 
sary it is for Miss Alice’s health that 
everything should be as smooth and 
pleasant as possible.’ 

“For two days we had peace. Then 
on the third day from the first disturb- 
ance and fifth of occupation, Biddy came 
to me and said there had been ‘ most 
awful ructions’ between the French- 
woman and Susan the housemaid, and 
that no one roof in London was big 
enough to cover the two. One or other 
must go. 

“*What is the cause of the quarrel, 
Biddy, and who is in fault?’ 

“*Mr. Arthur,’ said she, ‘they can’t 
agree anyhow. The housemaid seems a 
quiet, decent, respectable girl; but for 
the other, oh!’—and Biddy turned up 
her eyes and raised her hands. ‘ What 
made the housemaid mad was that the 
other one had been in her room and 
denied it, as bold as brass, and abused 
the poor girl in English and her own 
nasty language.’ 

“* Well, Biddy, look here,’ said I. ‘You 
know we can’t bother Miss Alice with 
these matters. She engaged Annette 
herself, and you can’t interfere there; 
but you hired the housemaid; get her 
out of the place quietly. You may deal 
liberally with her.’ 


“Old Biddy protested it was a sin 
and a shame, and that the French- 
woman was the right person to be put 
away. That afternoon the housemaid 
was gone. 

“That evening Alice and I dined out 
and were not home till late. I opened 
the door with my latch-key, and we 
turned into the dining-room. My sister 
had been ordered a glass of burgundy 
before going to bed. There was no 
burgundy in the dining-room. The 
lights were burning in the hall and on 
the staircase—a well staircase, you may 
remember. 

“Trang twice. ‘John must be gone 
home,’ I said to Alice, when he did not 
answer; and went to the sideboard 
drawer, in which I had told him to leave 
the cellar keys. ‘Yes, he is gone,’ said 
I, ‘for here are the keys. I'll fetch the 
wine myself and be back in a minute.’ 

“When I reached the hall and was 
about to descend to the basement, I 
heard a step in the passage at the foot 
of the stairs. By leaning over the balus- 
trade I could see to the bottom. I 
waited until the step came to the foot of 
the stairs, and then called out: ‘John, 
will you bring up a bottle of burgundy 
—blue seal ? ’ 

“I got no answer. I repeated my 
words a little louder. No answer yet, 
and now, to my surprise, the footsteps 
began ascending the stairs towards where 
I stood. 

“T raised my voice, and repeated my 
words a third time. Still no answer. 
The sound of footsteps continued ascend- 
ing. I looked over the balustrade. The 
whole well of the staircase from attic to 
basement was brightly lighted. I could 
see anyone on the way up or down! 

“There was no one in view, and yet 
the footsteps were now on the upward 
flight—the one leading to the hall— 
leading to where I stood! 

“At the moment it did not occur to 
me to move. I do not think I could 
have moved if I tried. 

“The footsteps—firm, unfaltering foot- 
steps—mounted the few last stairs, and 
fell sharp and clear upon the marble 
floor of the hall. They swerved, so as to 
avoid where Istood. They passed within 
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a couple of feet of me. I felt the floor 
tremble, and I heard an echo of the foot- 
falls from the front door. But I could 
see nothing. The light was as bright as 
in this room now. 

““* This is a delusion,’ I thought, and I 
was about to laugh at myself when I 
caught words which froze me into stone: 

“*Arthur. Is that you, Arthur?’ 

“It was my sister’s voice. I had left 
the dining-room door open, and she was 
hearing these footsteps, too! I made no 
reply. I could not speak. 

“ The firm, unfaltering footsteps began 
ascending to the upper floor. With my 
eyes I followed the sound as it went up. 
There was nothing to follow but the 
sound. From beginning to end I saw 
nothing; yet my eyes had to follow that 
sound of those unbodied footsteps as 
they never followed any sight since I 
was born. I felt as though a cold wind 
were blowing on my forehead and my 
neck. I felt the hair of my head stir, as 
though raised by cold, cautious fingers. 

“The footsteps went up to the top of 
the granite steps, and died away. Then 
I seemed to be aware I should hear no 
more. I clutched the balustrade and 
sank down on a settle. . 

“For a few minutes I had not the 
disposition or strength to rise. I knew 
that if I went back to the dining-room 
my sister would be alarmed by my 
appearance. I had not the courage to 
go down to the cellar, to descend those 
stairs up which passed bodiless feet, up 
which invisible yet ponderable beings 
might now be filing. 

“ What should I do? 

“All at once I remembered a flask in 
the pocket of my ulster hanging in the 
hall. I crept noiselessly to the overcoat, 
drained the flask, and felt revived and 
invigorated. Then I went back to the 
dining-room, made some excuse to my 
sister about the burgundy, gave her some 
other, and in half an hour she was in her 
room, and I in mine opposite. 

“The house was small for Park Lane, 
but big for us. My sister and I slept on 
the second floor. On the third floor each 
of the servants had a room to herself. 
The fourth was an attic storey, and of 
it we made no use. 
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“It was not until I had been some 
time in my room that I grew calm enough 
to consider my experience of that hour. 
I began by dismissing all thought of 
delusion as far as my hearing was con- 
cerned. The vibration of the floor of 
the hall might have been caused by a 
passing vehicle. The footsteps might be 
accounted for by some acoustic peculi- 
arities of the well. Or—and here I 
jumped up from my chair—the whole 
might have been a trick of the sprightly 
and irrepressible Frenchwoman, who had 
already displayed a tendency to intrude 
where her duties did not Jead her. 
Perhaps Annette was at this moment 
chuckling in her own room over the 
success of a plot to alarm me, who, 
she knew, bore no particular goodwill 
towards her. This suspicion changed 
my fears to anger, and with the resolu- 
tion of getting rid of Annette if she 
gave any more annoyance, I went to 
bed and slept soundly until dav light. 

“By noon that day Annette was out 
of the house for good, though she was 
not dismissed. 

“That morning, after breakfast, old 
Biddy had come to me when I was alone, 
and said: ‘Mr. Arthur, I’m thirty-five 
years with your mother, and this very 
day I'll leave if that Frenchwoman is to 
stay.’ 

““* What on earth has she done to you, 
Biddy ?’ said I. 

“*Tt may be,’ said Biddy, ‘that she’s 
not right in her head, or that she walks 
in her sleep. Anyway, she has no call 
to come to my room in the dead of night, 
and comb her hair at my glass. She has 
a room and a glass of her own.’ 

“*But are you sure she did so?’ I 
asked. 

“*Sure!’ cried Biddy, scornfully. 
‘Didn’t I see her in the moonlight as 
plain as I see you now? and didn’t she 
take herself off the minute I asked her 
what she was, doing there at such an 
hour? It’s‘ not myself I mind, but if 
she goes on with tricks like that to Miss 
Alice the child will die of the fright.’ 

“T soothed and quieted Biddy as well 
as I could, and told her I’d think over the 
matter, and let her know my decision 
later that day. I was greatly put out 
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and worried. I repented essaying house- 
keeping at all, and bitterly reproached 
myself with having left the hotel, where 
we had been so comfortable. Your wife 
and you were out of town, so I had no 
friend to consult. Talking to my sister 
was out of the question. Anything like 
a scene with the maid would be certain 
to bring on one of Alice’s nervous attacks. 
A way to get rid of the Frenchwoman 
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to my profound ‘astonishment,’said in a 
quavering voice, ‘If you please, sir, I 
wish to leave. I wish to leave at once. 
Iam not well. Iam very ill. I am too 
ill to say good-bye to Miss Penfield. Be 
kind and make my excuses to her. I 
wish to go now. I do not want money. 
I do not want to talk. I am too ill to 
talk.’ 

“A great weight rose off me. I could 
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“* Sure the child will die of the fright.” 


without disturbing my sister injuriously 
I could not devise. 

“T was walking up and down the room 
in despair, when there came a knock at 
the door, and Annette entered. ‘Now,’ 
thought I, ‘ we’re going to have a tumult.’ 
The Frenchwoman had struck me from 
the first as a person of violent temper, 
and on seeing her then, | made up my 
mind Biddy had reviled her, and that 
she had come to me for vengeance. 

“She sat down without invitation, and, 
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scarcely keep back an exclamation of 
joy. lexpressed sorrow for her illness, 
forced a month’s money on her, and said 
she was free. She rose, thanked me, and 
tottered out of the room. 

** When Annette had left the house, I 
met Biddy. ‘Well,’ said I; ‘she is 
gone.’ 

“* And a good riddance, too.’ 

“* Whatever you said to her had a 
great effect.’ 

“*Never a word did I say to her this 

c 








morning. It’s her 
own conscience did 
it. She knew I saw 
her in my #0om last 
night, because I 
spoke to her at the 
time, and I daresay 
she didn’t think the 
place was going to 
suit her after that. 
I suppose now we'll 
have some quietness. 
I'm going to look 
for a housemaid,and 
Miss Alice had better 
see about someone 
in place of that 
French minx.’ 

“IT made the best 
of my story to Alice. 
and succeeded in 
reconciling her to 
the loss of Annette 
without exciting her 
alarm. Then my 
sister and I went 
out, and, being short- 
handed at Park 
Lane, | told Biddy 
before leaving that 
we should not return till late. 

“We dined at the Criterion, and went 
to the Lyceum without dressing. It was 
close to twelve when we got back to 
Park Lane. I had told John not to wait 
for us, and Biddy had gone to bed. I 
shut the front door with a blessed feeling 
of relief that we had got rid of the 
troublesome Frenchwoman. We should 
have no beating of mysterious footsteps 
in the house, no combing of hair by 
moonlight before strange mirrors. 

“ Biscuits and burgundy were ona tray 
for my sister and a brandy-and-soda for 
myself. We sat chatting for a little 
while, and then she went to bed. I went 
to my room at the same time, but sat up 
reading foran hour. Twice in that hour 
I stole out on the landing and listened 
at the well of the stairs. Not a sound 
but the mutter of distant wheels broke 
the silence. I had left the gas lighted 
in the hall and on the staircase. I could 
see from top to bottom. At half-past 
one I undressed, put out the gas in my 
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“I saw her sallow face, neither pretty nor plain.” 


room, and pulled up the blind to let in 
the moonlight. Then! jumped into bed, 
and in five minutes was fast asleep. 

“When I awoke the moonlight shone 
still in the room. The dressing-table 
was in the window, and upon it a large 
glass. In front of the glass stood a young 
woman of medium height and full figure. 
Her long black hair hung below her 
waist. She was combing her hair, and 
now and then turned her head partly 
round, so that I saw her sallow face, 
neither plain nor pretty. 

“* Annette!’ I cried. ‘Annette! You 
have made a mistake; this is not your 
room. Your room is over this one!’ I 
was confused and did not remember 
everything at once. 

“She turned round, put her hand to 
her neck, and held out tome what might 
have been a coil of her hair or a rope. 

“My memory had come back by this 
time. Again I felt my hair stir as though 
lifted by cold, stiff fingers. 

““* Who are you?’ I whispered. 
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“She moved towards the door. 

“T sprang up. She was gone. 

“] flung open the door. The landing 
and staircase were brightly lighted as 
thisroom. Isaw nothing on the landing; 
nothing going down or coming up stairs. 
I darted to the balustrade and looked up 
and down. My eyes met nothing. But 
while I stood I heard firm, unfaltering 
footsteps approaching me along the 
landing, and from the direction of my 
own room. I felt the floor under my 
feet tremble beneath these unbodied 
footfalls. The footsteps reached the 
granite steps of the stairs, and I heard 
them go up and up, past the servants 
quarters, until they entered one of the 
doors in the attic storey, and died away. 
I stole back to my room, lit the gas, and 
sat in a chair till morning. 

“The first post brought me a letter 
from Annette. She said: ‘In the night 
something came into my room and 
combed its hair in front of my glass. I 
did not wish to make Miss Penfield ill by 
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saying anything about it. But I could 
not stand it combing its hair before my 
glass in the night.’ 

“ After breakfast, I went round to the 
agent who had let me the house. I told 
him I wished to give up possession at 
once. 

“*Ah!’ said he. ‘Did you see any- 
thing ?’ 

“*T both saw and heard,’ said I. 

“*Tt was a housemaid,’ said he, ‘ who 
got into trouble a year ago, and hanged 
herself to a beam in one of the attic 
rooms. Footsteps have been heard on 
the stairs, and she has been seen comb- 
ing her hair—long black hair—in front 
of looking-glasses. There was an inquest, 
and the whole case was in the papers at 
the time; but, of course, it wasn’t our 
business to tell you of it.’ 

“Thus, you see, my dear fellow,” said 
Penfield, “I inferred from your knowing 
nothing against that Park Lane house 
that you still avoid the grisly regions of 
the newspaper.” 


FAREWELL. 


By IDA ROWE. 


ARE thee well; the waves are moaning by the dark and unknown shore, 
And thy bark has shipped its anchor to return, ah, nevermore ! 
For the steersman stern is waiting, but his face is turned away ; 
“Haste thee, haste!” he cries; “‘ The East is brightening to the dawn of Day!” 


All night’s fiends are raging round us. 


Hark ! the stormwind shrieks on high; 


Birds of evil plumage hover ‘neath the blackness of the sky. 
Shades of dark and evil phantoms fill our souls with fear and woe ; 
“ Stay, O traveller, till the morning, for I cannot let thee go.” 


Vain our longing and our crying—vain the sorrow and the pain, 

“ Steersman, tell me where thou goest, that we two may meet again?” 
But he heeded not our pleading, and the bark has pushed away 

To the West, where night is darkest from the dawning of the day. 


Then, farewell; where’er thou goest flies my heart to speed thee on ; 
Other planets thou may’st visit, other lives wilt thou have known, 
Ere the steersman brings his bark and sends his summons unto me, 


And I speed away to join thee Westward o’er the Unknown Sea. 


AN OLD SONG. 


Live ‘there eyes more true and tender ? 
Or a form so sweetly slender ? 
Not on earth I ween. 


All her roses bloom to greet her ; 
Ev'ry tree bends down to meet her— 
Is she not their Queen ? 


LL the little birds adore her; 
And the breezes hush before her 


As she passeth by ; 


And each night I pray to see her ; 
Yet each day I fain would flee her, 
Such a fool am I! 
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T was one of Napoleon’s aphorisms 
that the most suitable palace for a 
French monarch was his tent; his 

most proper throne a war-horse. And so 
it has come about that in the Napoleonic 
legend the famous “ white horse” seems 
as necessary as the three-cornered hat 
and the “ grey coat of Marengo” tocom- 
plete the picturesque little figure of the 
great Emperor. 

Napoleon, who was a past master in 
the art of arranging “living pictures,” 
saw clearly the advantage of imprinting 
upon the popular mind this particular, 
brilliant image, with its medallion-like 
firmness and perfection. There must 
have been many a “grey coat” since 
Marengo, and, indeed, some of the later 
writers, with the intention of suggesting 
their fineness of research, speak of the 
“ vedingote bleu ”"—it was really a bluish- 
grey. So, also, we occasionally come 
across a notice, as, for instance, in Thiers’ 
description of Waterloo, of a cheval gris. 
Yet the cheval blanc, the illustrious 
“white horse” rhapsodised by Heine, 
and described with epic minuteness by 
the old soldier in Victor Hugo’s “Les 
Misérables,” was the type, the standard, 
by which all others were selected as the 
suitable “ béte de sa Majesté.” But con- 
sidering that Napoleon frequently dis- 
posed of three horses in a single day— 
at St. Jean d’Acre and other places he had 
three horses shot under him—it is not 
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HORSEMANSHIP. 


By ARTHUR LYNCH. 


surprising that the grey variety occasion- 
ally appears. © 

The “ white horse” is familiar enough 
to all who have seen Meissonier’s pictures, 

and has evidently been painted by the 
great artist with as much solicitude of 
detail and affectionate care as are em- 
ployed in depicting its imperial master 
himself. The type of charger, then, that 
so often reappears is that of a three- 
quarter-bred, light but muscular, animal, 
white or grey in colour, with a consider- 
able dash of Arab blood, as seen in the 
long neck, high crest, and easy, springy 
gait. The horse, though spirited, is 
remarkably docile and has entirely put 
aside the mere vanities of a showy and 
restive parade charger. Like its owner, 
it gives the impression of calm power 
and reserved force. This placid tempera- 
ment was not the effect of any superior 
command in the horsemanship of Napo- 
leon—for he had neither a good seat nor 
good hands—but simply the result of the 
most careful previous preparation of the 
horses designed for his use. They were 
drilled to stand immobile by the hour 
in the midst of the most fearful tumult, 
noise and excitement—for it would not 
have been easy for Napoleon to survey 
the battle ground through his field- 
glasses on the back of a champing, paw- 
ing, and caracoling animal—and yet the 
horse must have a lively step in walking, 
and a swift gallop in the moment of need. 

In the glimpses one obtains of Napo- 
leon during the progress of a battle he 
seems either to be “immobile” and 
statuesque, or galloping recklessly at 
headlong pace. 

With respect to his seat in the saddle, 
it is worth while to consider the matter 
in detail. Napoleon himself used to 
takefpleasure in d: scribing the astonish- 
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ment of the Mamelukes, after the 
Battle of the Pyramids, when they beheld 
that this bold and irresistible conqueror 
was a little man who rode like a butcher. 
Yet, to begin with, some reservation 
must be made as to the popular notion 
of Napoleon’s exiguity of figure. At the 
time of the 
Egyptian cam- 
paign,andalso, 
of course, at 
Lodi, where he 
gained the title 
of “le petit 
caporal,” he 
was slight and 
extremely 
thin; but con- 
sidering that 
on his death- 
bed his physi- 
cian, Antom- 
marchi, found 
his measure- 
ment to be sft. 
63 ins., hecould 
hardly be con- 
sidered very de- 
ficient in sta- 
ture. In the 
prime of life he 
must have been 
appreciably 
taller, and, 
with his square 
shoulders, 
broad chest, 
and command- 
ing bearing, 
looked, no 
doubt, ex- 
tremely well 
on *. horseback. 
This is the 
more easy to 
believe when 
it is known 
that the shortness of his figure was due 
entirely to the lack of proportion of his 
lower limbs. His torso was that of a 
fairly tall man. 

Whatever disadvantages as a rider he 
derived from the shortness of his legs, 
however, must have been considerably 
increased by his manner of sitting his 
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NAPOLEON’S HORSEMANSHIP. 


horse. He not only rode with a short 
stirrup, but his saddle was made very 
wide and very flat on top. To anyone 
who has seen Napoleon’s saddle at the 
Invalides the suggestion has probably 
forthwith arisen—the other facts being 
borne in mind—that his seat must have 
been as com- 
fortable as an 
arm-chair, but 
also very in- 
secure. 

Of the latter 
point there are 
abundant 
proofs, for 
though there 
does not ap- 
pear to be any 
detailed  ac- 
count of Napo- 
leon’s numer- 
ous accidents, 
yet from casual 
reading of vari- 
ous episodes 
one might 
count up a 
surprising 
number of 
times that he 
had fallen from 
his horse. It 
is related of 
him that on 
one occasion, 
amusing him- 
self in the 
grounds of 
Versailles by 
chasing Marie 
Louise on 
horseback 
along the wind- 
ing alleys and 
paths through 
the woods, he 
came to the ground several times, always 
regaining his feet laughing, and remount- 
ing. Ménéval mentions that even in the 
riding-school, while teaching the young 
Empress to manage her horse, Napoleon 
himself frequently tumbled. 

In all these escapades he seems never 
to have injured himself or, if he did, he 
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was careful to conceal the fact from 
onlookers. On one occasion, shortly 
after his return from Egypt, he was hold- 
ing a review in the Champ de Mars, and, 
having started at his usual impetuous 
gallop, reined up his horse so awkwardly 
that he was thrown violently to the 
ground. On his feet immediately, and 
again in the saddle, though his uniform 
bore evidence of the severity of his fall, 
he continued his inspection as if nothing 
had happened. 

One of Napoleon’s falls ought to be 


under cover of the same obscurity. When 
he came to the bank his horse suddenly 
fell and threw him on the sand. A voice 
exclaimed: ‘This is a bad omen; a 
Russian would have recoiled!’ It is not 
known whether it was himself or one of 
his retinue who pronounced these words.” 
Other narratives aver that it was about 
eight o'clock in the morning that Napo- 
leon crossed the Niemen, and that he 
was then disguised in the uniform of a 
Prussian hussar. Possibly both accounts 
are true, the explanation being that he 
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THE EMPEROR, 


From a lithograph by Raffet. 


rather interesting to the amateurs of 
premonitions and auguries, for it occurred 
in that momentous passage of the Rubi- 
con—or, rather, in this case, the Niemen 
—which was the prelude to the downfall 
of his Empire. 

M. Ségur, in his “ Histoire de la Grand 
Armée,’ mentions that it was at two 
o’clock in the morning that Napoleon 
“ reconnoitred the Russian river, without 
disguising himself, as has been falsely 
asserted, but under cover of the night 
crossing the frontier which, five months 
afterwards, he was only enabled to repass 


had recrossed during the night after his 
first adventure. 

On other occasions his horse served him 
better. It was shortly after the passage 
of the Mincio that Napoleon, overcome 
with fatigue, rested some little time in a 
neighbouring chdteau, and was actually 
in his bath when the sentinel warned 
him of the approach of a numerous body 
of Austrian horsemen. It appeared that 
they had lost their way, and were 
wandering about the country with no 
very precise intentions. However, they 
had it almost in their hands to have 
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settled the campaign abruptly by cap- 
turing General Bonaparte, for that 
redoubtable individual was compelled 
to make his retreat by the back door, 
and in the most hasty fashion, and, it 
is averred, in the most undignified of 
costumes. It was this adventure that 
suggested the establishment of the corps 
of “ guides,” as they were then called— 
afterwards the famous “Guards” of the 
great Napoleonic battles. 

During the same campaign General 
Bonaparte, riding in the country near 
Mantua with too small an escort, was 
hotly pursued, and ran no small risk of 
being overtaken by a detachment of 
Wurmser’s horsemen told off for the 
express purpose of his capture. 

Finally, it may be said that Napoleon, 
though not a safe horseman, was yet 
capable of doing great work in the 
saddle, and one of his feats was some- 
thing like a “record.” Las Casas says 
of it: “His most celebrated ride was 
that from Valladolid to Burgos—thirty- 
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Spanish leagues in five hours and a-half. 
The Emperor had left Valladolid with a 
numerous escort on account of the danger 
from guerillas; at every turn someone 
was found to have dropped behind, and 
Napoleon arrived almost alone.” Con- 
sidering that “thirty-five” Spanish 
leagues are equivalent to 145 English 
miles, Las Casas’ figures must be dis- 
missed as absurd. Still, that this ride 
was an extraordinary one is attested by 
many independent accounts. 

Marbot, in his interesting ‘‘ Mémoires ” 
gives another instance of his fortitude: 
“The Emperor Napoleon followed on- 
ward to Pavia the movements of the 
French columns, which were pursuing 
the enemy ; but he had no sooner arrived 
at that city than he was seized with 
sudden illness, accompanied by slight 
vomiting, which was caused by the 
fatigue he had undergone in being for 
five days almost constantly on horseback 
and exposed to incessant rain”! Such 
endurance is little short of marvellous. 


TRANSFORMATION. 


By GERALD MEYRICK. 


ARK heavy clouds above ; 
A leaden sea below; 
And where thou art, O Love, 


I may not go. 


I look on land and sea ; 
I deem all things as grey; 

Life holds no light for me— 
Thou art away. 

Above, the dull dark cloud ; 
Below, a leaden tide ; 

O weave a heavy shroud, 
For Hope hath died! 


Behold, the sleeping tide 


Stirs ‘neath a sudden wind; 
The clouds are scattered wide, 


And show behind, 


The blue of heaven; the earth 
Is gladdened by the sun; 
Now Joy hath sudden birth, 
New hopes are won. 
And I, too, can rejoice ; 
My heart leaps with the tide ; 
I see thee, hear thy voice; 
O Love, abide! 
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By ARTHUR ECKERSLEY. 
(Concluded.) 


HI. 


7 O away, William,” said Uncle 
Henry ; “go quite away. I am 
reconstructing my youth!” 

He was stretched at length in the broad 
window-seat of a room in the cloisters of 
St. Mary’s, the same room that he had 
occupied as an undergraduate five-and- 
twenty years earlier. In his mouth he 
held a pipe, and beside him was the 
current number of “The Isis” and a 
tobacco-jar bearing the arms of the 
university. Near at hand a capand gown 
were disposed, somewhat ostentatiously, 
over the back of a chair. 

Opposite to him stood William, who 
was regarding him with the expression of 
mingled bewilderment and apprehension 
that had become usual to his face during 
the past few days. Uncle Henry had 
now been in Oxford more than a week, 
and in that time he appeared, like a 
genial vampire, to have grown younger 
in inverse proportion to the ageing of his 
nephew. 

“IT wish you would realise,” said he, 
“that from my present point of view you 
are not existent, that you will not even 
commence for another half-dozen years. 
Tell me, William, what does it feel like 
to be an anachronism ?” 


William fidgeted uneasily. “Don’t 


be absurd!” he said, with a feeble 
attempt at a smile. 

“I see you prevaricate in the manner 
of all phantoms,” said Uncle Henry. 
“Just at present, however, I particularly 
wish you to cease from haunting me, 





because as it happens I am expecting 
company—contemporary company, you 
understand. Do you see this hollow 
cylinder, and this row of projectiles 
(which the vulgar would call peas) upon the 
window ledge? In about five minutes a 
New College man named Doeg will 
appear round the corner of the gatehouse, 
when, thanks to this ingenious provision, 
he will be, as it were, delivered into my 
hands. Be so kind as to admire my 
prescience ! ” 

William could stand it no longer. 
“There you go again!” he exclaimed 
with the violence of one who gives vent 
to long-repressed feeling ; “everlastingly 
playing the fool about something. I’ve 
had enough of it!” 

Uncle Henry regarded him with an ex- 
pression of mild astonishment. “Enough 
—of what?” he asked. “Of grammar? 
Surely you won't tell me——” 

“I'll tell you this,” William inter- 
rupted hotly ; “that your behaviour since 
you came up has been to the last degree 
absurd and—and humiliating!” 

“My behaviour humiliating!” echoed 
Uncle Henry. “How on earth To 
whom ?” 

“To me; oh, you needn't smile ; it may 
be funny, but it’s true for allthat. The 
way you go on; you and your friend, 
this professor person! How about last 
night, for instance ?” 

“Last night?” said Uncle Henry 
reflectively. “Let me see. So far as my 
memory serves me, I and another fellow 
—the professor person, in fact, to em- 
ploy your own charmingly alliterative 
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phrase—attended a performance called 
‘The Gay Tom-Tit’ at the New 
Theatre. I remember to have enjoyed 
myself immensely.” 

“You did!” said William. “An inane 
and probably vulgar musical-comedy ! 
And it was you, I understand, who 
insisted upon encoring every other 
song?” 

“Now you mention it,” observed Uncle 
Henry, “I believe we did do something 
of the sort.” 

“Oh, I heard all about it,’”’ returned 
William. “A man who knew you by 
sight was in the ‘circle,’ and he told me 
that the way you laughed and applauded 
was absolutely childish. He only went 
himself to get material for his paper on 
‘The Decadence of Dramatic Art’ for 
the Bacon Society. Some pretty sharp 
things were said about it at my expense 
in the Bacon, I can tell you.” 

“No,” said Uncle Henry; “I entirely 
deny that the performance was vulgar. 
Inane, if you will, but nothing more. 
Still it served; I haven’t been so much 
amused since I appeared (for of course 
all that was a dream) to go down from 
Oxford. By the way, William,” he con- 
tinued gravely, “what is this Bacon 
Society you speak of—a breakfast club?” 

William took no notice of the ques- 
tion. “At least,” he said, “I should have 
fancied that at your age ' 

Uncle Henry looked hurt. “Age— 
pooh!” said he disdainfully. “These 
are the forgeries of jealousy. I scorn 
them! After all,’ —he assumed the 
tone of one who expounds a philo- 
sophy—“ what is age, beyond a merely 
relative term? A grey hair or so! A 
little spreading of the forehead! Per- 
sons have been born bald ere this, and is 
the albino to be denied his simple plea- 
sures? No, no, William ; my glass shall 
not persuade me that I am any older 
than I feel. And I think it most dis- 
respectful of my own nephew to suggest 
such a thing!” 

“T don’t pretend to understand you,” 
said William. 

“It would be no use if you did,” said 
Uncle Henry. “ And at worst the compli- 
ment is entirely mutual. Half of the talk 
I’ve heard during the past week—nice, 





beautiful-sounding talk, too—if you'll 
believe me, I haven’t understood a word 
of it! I suppose it must be what people 
in newspapers call the modern note.” 

William was silent, and Uncle Henry 
continued pleasantly, “Take your own 
poems, forexample. The book is some- 
where about. I was reading one of ‘em 
to Doeg only yesterday; I gather that 
it is considered your best, but for the 
life of us we could make nothing of it. 
How does it begin? ‘ We had no eggs 
until the hen was sitting,’ or something 
like that, isn’t it ?”’ 

““*We had no stars until the sun was 
setting,’”’ corrected William gloomily. 

“That's it, of course; stupid of me. 
But such a mistake only shows how 
incapable I am of appreciating the thing. 
You really must make allowances!” 

“That isn’t all,” said William, who 
appeared determined to bring the con- 
versation back to the personal topic 
from which it had strayed. “There are 
—other things besides.” 

“Yes,” said Uncle Henry, glancing at 
him. “I thought there must be. But 
enumerate ‘em, enumerate ’em by all 
means. It is an experience at once novel 
and instructive to be lectured on the 
follies of youth by one who (as I observed 
before) is practically unborn ! ” 

He laid back his head upon the cushions 
of the window-seat and closed his eyes 
placidly. 

“Well,” began William, “ whenever 
I go near the Appletons r 

Uncle Henry reopened one eye and a 
slight, a very slight, change passed over his 
face. “Ah!” he murmured to himself ; 
“now we approach the point!” 

“J find you there,” continued William 
doggedly, “either alone or with the dean. 
Or if not actually there I’m certain to 
hear that you have only just left!” 

“That little traitor Eman!” mur- 
mured Uncle Henry, though he did not 
seem very much annoyed. “My dear 
William,” he continued, “ these charges 
are indeed terrible, but you must remem- 
ber that even such depravity is not quite 
without its excuse. Our friends are 





perhaps inclined to overvalue my slight 
service of the picnic, and on this account 
may have encouraged——” 
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“Tt isn’t that!” broke in William. 

There was a little silence. 

“You know very well what I mean,” 
he said, flushing and tapping his foot 
awkwardly upon the ground. 

Uncle Henry had been watching him 
unobserved. He now sat up suddenly 
and swung himself round so as to face 
his nephew. 

“T'll just ask you one question,” he said, 
“and I should like a straightforward 
answer. Is there anything between 
yourself and a member of that household 
that gives you a right to talk like this? 
No formal engagement, perhaps, but any 
understanding that would alter the posi- 
tion if it were known?” 

He appeared unexpectedly earnest. 
William hesitated. “ That seems to me 
to have nothing at all to do with it,” he 
said. 

“It has just this to do with it, that if 
you tell me it is the case I give you my 
word, William, I will leave Oxford 
to-morrow.” 

In spite of himself William started. 
“[—I didn’t imagine it was so serious as 
that,” he said. 

“Perhaps not,” said Uncle Henry. 
Then he turned his face away for a 
moment. “ Well,” he asked, “you haven't 
answered my question?” 

“N—no,” said William unwillingly ; 
“that is—I fancied at one time—but 
now 

“Say no more,” interrupted Uncle 
Henry, jumping up and crossing the room 
to him; “I understand perfectly. We'll 
shake hands upon that, eh? A fair field 
and no favour!” 

Whatever William in his astonishment 
might have been about to rejoin was 
prevented by the sound of hasty footsteps 
in the cloisters. Immediately afterwards 
the door was flung open, and a tall man 
with a clean-shaven square face, that by 
its underhung jaw and small twinkling 
eyes somehow suggested the countenance 
of a kindly dog, entered the room at a run. 

Uncle Henry was taken at a dis- 
advantage. “ Aha!” cried the new-comer, 
speaking in broad Cumberland, and 
standing over the colonel triumphantly 
snapping his great fingers, “ I was progged 
last night |” 
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“Never!” exclaimed Uncle Henry, 
incredulous with envy. “It’s a lie!” 

“No such thing, ye low-toned black- 
guard. "Twas on the way home from 
yon perneecious playhouse ! ” 

“You're a selfish beast!” said Uncle 
Henry jealously. He seemed quite to 
have forgotten his solemnity of a moment 
before. William was more perplexed 
than ever. 

Then the professor noticed for the first 
time that there was a third person in the 
room. 

“Friend of yours, Mops?” he inquired, 
suddenly abandoning dialect. 

“Hoots, mon!” said Uncle Henry airily, 
“‘asort of relation! Let me introduce,” he 
continued, witha wave of the hand, “Doeg, 
of New College—Wyse, of St. Mary’s; 
author of that charming little poem we 
were reading yesterday. Let's see, what 
was it again, William? ‘We had no 
sons——’”” 

But William, with a muttered excuse, 
had not stayed for the quotation. 

“Somewhat spasmodic in his move- 
ments—your sort-of-relation” said the 
professor. 

Uncle Henry laughed indulgently. 
“You must remember,” said he, “that 
William is still a good bit senior to you 
and me, and I daresay we bore him dread- 
fully!” Under his breath he added, 
“ But there are signs—yes, undoubtedly 
there are signs!” 

What he meant by the last remark he 
did not explain. 


IV. 


NE afternoon, some days later, 
William was nearing Lady 
Appleton’s house, with a look of 

determination on his face. Commemora- 
tion Week, the time that he had 
anticipated so long, had begun. Behind 
him as he walked a distant echo of bells 
and cheering told him that the exalted 
personages who were to honour the 
festival with their presence had already 
arrived in Oxford. People said that this 
was to be the gayest commemoration 
within memory, but to William the 
prospect seemed gloomy enough; he 
frowned as he went, 
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For one thing, Uncle Henry showed no 
symptoms of bringing his visit to an end, 
and the process of “ trotting round” his 
relative had long ago resolved itself for 
William into a futile gallop to keep pace 
with him, which at length he had aban- 
doned in despair. But far worse than this 
was the matter of Olive. Ever since that 
unlucky day of the picnic her treatment 
of William had altered. He could not 
understand it. Some influence seemed 
to be working against him. Could it 
possibly be that Uncle Henry—he tried 
to dismiss the idea as absurd, as he had 
tried on the many occasions lately when 
it had risen in his mind, but it remained 
there nevertheless. 

The fact was that William, though he 
was not aware of it, had himself been 
altering much during the past weeks. 
That carefully-ordered career of his had 
received a blow just where he had been 
accustomed to think it most secure, and 
the shock had destroyed his confidence. 
More than once, in conversation with 
Uncle Henry, the suspicion had crossed 
his mind that he was being laughed at, 
an idea that, meeting him thus for the 
first time, had an effect almost tragic in 
its illumination. 

As he reached the gate, to his surprise 
Uncle Henry himself appeared from a 
path at the side of the house leading to 
the garden. 

“Hullo, William!” he exclaimed, 
“you here?” 

“TI thought,” said William suspiciously, 
“that you were lunching at John’s!” 

“So I were,” said Uncle Henry, with, 
it appeared to his nephew, slight confu- 
sion. “I mean,sol was. But luncheon, 
even at John’s, doesn't last all day! 
Besides I had to come up about the 
House ball to-morrow. I’ve got tickets 
for the whole lot of us. But I must be 
off now to meet Doeg—you'll find ’em 
all in the garden. Bye, bye!” 

William gave no answer. This un- 
expected meeting had strengthened his 
worst suspicions. He stood still for a 
moment thinking. Then he heard voices 
behind the shrubbery, and, with a 
slightly quickened pulse, he followed 
the path and came out into the garden. 

On the grass terrace, seated in wicker 
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chairs, he found Muriel and the dean, and 
with them Lady Appleton and a figure 
whom William knew well. This was 
Mr. Moon, an Oxford celebrity with 
the appearance of a tragedian and a 
greater capacity for anecdotage than 
anyone in the university. Beyond, on 
the tennis lawn, he saw Olive and Ernan. 

Mr. Moon greeted William impressively. 
“Wyse,” he said, in a rich voice that 
endowed the most trivial remark with 
the solemnity of an oration, “I was just 
lamenting to our friends here the lack of 
earnestness in modern Oxford. Ah, yes! 
In the oid days it was very different. 
But now, with the exception of yourself, 
my dear fellow, and one or two others— 
all earnest men—who is there ?”’ 

*T’m sure I don’t know,” said William 
vaguely. Having greeted Lady Appleton, 
he at once crossed the lawn towards 
Olive, who was standing by the net. 

Her face changed as she saw him 
coming; for a moment she looked as 
though she would have tried to escape, 
but it was too late. 

“May I speak to you?” he said 
immediately ; “not here, but somewhere 
out of hearing of all these people.” 

Olive glanced at him hesitating; to 
her own anger she could feel the blood 
slowly mounting to her cheeks. Then 
she seemed to make up her mind. 

“Yes,” she said, “we will go into the 
rose garden.” 

“Blow!” exclaimed Ernan under his 
breath, as they turned away together, “I 
call it a beastly nuisance! With all this 
billing and cooing a fellow has no chance 
of a game!” 

Olive gave no sign of having heard 
him. She walked in silence, a little ahead 
of William, till they reached a bench 
sheltered behind a hedge of roses. There 
she seated herself. 

“Well?” she said, in a voice that she 
tried to make indifferent, though the care 
with which she kept her face turned from 
his would have betrayed her. 

William wished that he could see it. 
He was not usually sensitive to impres- 
sions of the thoughts of others, but 
to-day he seemed strangely alive to such 
influences. He could feel discouragement 
about him like an atmosphere ; it was 
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very different from the scene that he had 
pictured in imagination. But of late 
everything had been different ! 

“| think,” he began awkwardly, “ that 
you know what it is I have come to 
say—you must surely know—Olive 
—you can't but have seen how a 
He faltered and grew confused ; from his 
tone he might have been defending 
himself against an 
unspoken accusa- 
tion. ‘“ Will you 
marry me?” he 





The thing was 
done ; the question 
definitely put on 
which so much 
depended. Not 
till this moment 
had he realised 
how much that 
was. The silence 
before she 
answered seemed 
endless. 

Then she spoke, 
in a grave kindly 
voice, which, now k= 
that the actual f \ Ve 
moment was 
passed, had got 
back its self-pos- 
session. 

“ After all,” she 
said, “I am glad 
that you have said 
this to me, al- 
though I did my 
best to prevent it. 
Oh, yes” — she 
smiled a little—“ I 
won't try to pre- 
tend that I didn’t 
know! That 
would not be honest, and I want you 
and me to be entirely honest with each 
other now. It is our only chance.” 

“Chance?” repeatedly William me- 
chanically. Her tone bewildered him. 

“Yes,” she said, “chance of getting to 
see our real positions in this.” 

“But—what do you mean? I don’t 
understand.” 

“Is it so very difficult? There are 
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He lit a cigarette. 
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many things, many reasons, that we 
should have to look in the face. But one 
will beenough.” She stopped. There was 
a silence, in which the bees hovering over 
the roses behind them kept up an inces- 
sant drowsy murmur—to William it 
seemed to have grownsuddenly ominous. 

“Well,” he said at length, “ what is 
the reason?” 

“You do not 
love me!” she 
answered. 

Foramoment the 
unexpectedness of 
the reply deprived 
William of words. 
Then— 

“How can you 
say that!” he ex- 
claimed. ‘“ Does 
not everything 
prove how wrong 
it is? In these last 
weeks even, how 
many times have | 
tried to speak to 
you, and you have 
denied yourself to 
me. Surely, 
Olive,” he said 
hotly, “if one of 
us is to make that 
accusation it is not 
you! Whatcould 
| have done more 
to prove to you 
how false such an 
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idea is!” 
He ceased. His 
protests seemed 


not to have moved 
her; even to him- 
self they had 
sounded strangely 
unreal. And yet 
he was sure that she had never been so 
precious to him as at this moment. 

“It is the truth,” she repeated quietly. 
“Even if you do not see it now, you will do 
so plainly enough some day, and you will 
thank me for having found it out in time. 
You have never really cared for me at 
all!” 

Then for a moment William forgot 
himself. “And I was foolish enough to 
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think——” he began bitterly, but she 
stopped him with a gesture. 

“Are you going to tell me that you 
thought it was already settled?” She 
smiled again, half wistfully. ‘ Wasn’t 
that very much what you said about the 
picnic?” 

“Ah!” cried William, suddenly; “ it 
was from that day that you changed 
towards me.” 

“No,” she said, “‘ you are wrong to say 
that. I have not changed—at least, not 
in the way you mean. Perhaps what 
happened then may have helped me to 
see things in their true light, but of itself 
it was nothing. Before that time, I 
think, I had begun to suspect, and since 
—oh, my eyes have been opened to so 
much since.” 

William made one more effort, almost 
mechanical, for his last hope was going 
from him as he listened. 

“]T do not understand,” he said; “ you 
talk of suspicions, and of seeing things 
in their true light—what truth is there 
to fear?” 

“T have told you the truth, that there 


has never been anything like real love 
between us; that, perhaps, it was im- 


possible there ever should be. Come,” 
for she saw that he would have protested, 
“can you tell me absolutely, sincerely, 
and from your heart, that I am wrong? 
I know you cannot.” 

William did not speak. The earnest- 
ness of her appeal had startled him into 
an honesty equal to her own; he saw 
then that he should never be able to con- 
vince her. The pain in her voice showed 
him that. Even he began to wonder 
whether this were not after all a true 
thing that she believed of him. Had he 
ever in his life really loved anyone but 
himself ? 

“And so,” she continued, “now you 
know my reasons for saying that—that 
it cannot be as you ask. I would rather, 
please, that you spared me any further 
protestations. We have admitted the 
truth, and they could only give us both 
pain. Let us try to forget this as just a 
foolish mistake. You are going to do 
great things with your life, that I know; 
some day, I hope, you will come to love, 
genuinely and really, some one who will 
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love and help you, and witha whom you 
will be very happy. But oh, William, 
make quite sure that it is real.” 

It was the first time that she had called 
him by his Christian name. The word 


_ had slipped from her unconsciously in the 


earnestness of her appeal, but even then 
the sound of it thrilled him. 

He rose. “Since you ask me not to,” 
he said, ‘‘I won’t try to alter your con- 
I see it would be no use. 
Who knows? You may be right in what 
you say. I can’t tell. I don’t think I 
feel certain of anything any more—least 
of all myself.” 

She glanced quickly at him with a 
surprised relief. How differently he was 
taking it from what she had feared. 

Suddenly, however, a suspicion seemed 
to strike him. “Tell me at least one 
thing,” he cried, standing in front of her, 
“is all this your own thought? 
—is there anyone else?” 

She flushed crimson. “That is un- 
generous,” she exclaimed; then, in a 
softer tone, “come, you have been very 
patient with me so far, and I am grateful ; 
do not spoil it now.” 

The flash of his old manner had come 
and gone again. “Forgive me,” he said. 
“You are quite right; I had no business 
to ask that question.” 

But he had seen how she changed 
colour. After a moment he said— 

“T think I will go now. And since 
there’s not much point in my staying up 
any longer, I expect I shall leave Oxford 
to-morrow morning. It isn’t quite the 
going down | looked forward to, and I 
suppose everyone will know what it 
means; but that doesn’t matter—now. 
Will you shake hands? I don’t want to 
be melodramatic, but you’ve taught me 
a lesson that 1 badly needed. If there’s 
ever anything that I can do to—to help 
you in any way,-only tell me, and, 
whatever it is, I'll do it.” 

She gave him her hand immediately. 
But as she did so, and through all her 
admiration for his courage, it flashed 
across her, half pitifully, what an in- 
curable egoist he was after all. No one 
would ever be able to alter that. 

She rose too, and stood facing him. 

“Tf I were to take you at your word,” 


I mean 
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she said, after a slight hesitation, “ there 
is something—not alittle thing, perhaps— 
that you could do now to help me.” 

She paused. 

“What is it?” he askedeagerly. His 
voice sounded more boyish in its earnest- 
ness than anything she had heard 
from him before. “Only give me the 
chance.” 

“This,” she said. “I ask you not to 
do as you say—to go away to-morrow. 
You are right in thinking that others 
would suspect then something of what 
has happened, and it would spoil for 
them—for my own people, I mean—this 
time that they have been so long looking 
forward to. Will you, for my sake, stay 
and help me to conceal it from them? 
There are only a few days more.” 

As she ceased speaking she gave him a 
look of half-wistful anxiety. Yet there 
was hope in it, too. It was a strange 
look, at which William would have 
wondered had he seen. His own face 
had clouded. 

“As you say,” he answered, “ it isn’t 
a little thing. But I would do more than 


that to show you—to help you in any- 


thing you care for. Yes, I will stay.” 

“ Thank you,” she said gently. 

The thing was over, and at the same 
moment they saw Ernan coming along 
the path in search of them. 

“There you are,” he cried. “ You've 
been a precious long time talking about 
it, whatever it was. I came to say that 
tea is ready, and that ’—here he slightly 
raised his voice, and turned his brown 
eyes curiously upon William—* that 
Colonel Moberley has come back with 
the Scotch gentleman.” 

In spite of himself William could not 
resist a sudden glance at Olive. He saw 
that she had reddened again, ever so 
slightly, at Uncle Henry’s name. 

“So it was his doing after all!” he 
thought. 

When they returned to the lawn they 
found that in their absence several more 
guests had arrived. Professor Doeg was 
already deep in conversation with Lady 
Appleton, and Uncle Henry was walking 
with Mr. Moon. Under the great cedar 
on the terrace the maids were setting the 
tables for tea. 
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As Olive and William reappeared, 
Uncle Henry glanced keenly at the latter. 
“Umph!” he thought to himself, “ there 
is something behind that elaborated 
unconcern. I fancy she has already 
refused him. So much the better.” 

William’s bearing, however, would have 
deceived most people; it surprised even 
himself. He went over and began to 
listen quite naturally to Mr. Moon. 

“Ah, Wyse,” said the tutor, “ your 
uncle (whom I remember well at St. 
Mary’s when I was an undergraduate) 
was speaking of my old friend the Bishop 
of Porchester—a most earnest man. I 
don’t know whether I ever told you 
of a curious incident that happened to 
me once when I was staying at the 
Palace ?” 

“T can never make her believe me,” 
thought William ; “ never, never.” 


V. 


T was a party of persons with very 
various emotions that, under the 
leadership of Uncle Henry, mounted 

the staircase to the great hall of Christ 
Church on the following evening. This 
dance, one of the first of the Commemora- 
tion Week festivities, was also expected to 
be the most brilliant. Royalty, now stay- 
ing at the Deanery, were to be present, 
and in consequence the hall was thronged 
with a company which a learned pro- 
fessor (who, under a strict alias, contri- 
buted to the halfpenny Press) described 
next morning as “ fair women and brave 
men.” 

But to William, who, true to his pro- 
mise, had remained in Oxford and was 
carrying out the programme of the week 
with what outward unconcern he could 
assume, this evening was the most bitter 
drop in his distasteful cup. He had 
looked forward to it, seeing Olive and 
himself as betrothed lovers, and now——! 
As the company formed into two lines 
between which the Royal guests were to 
enter, he found himself gazing with a 
strange detachment at the faces of his 
friends, and wondering how this occasion 
appeared to them that for himself was 
such a mockery. 

Of Uncle Henry, there could not be 

D 








much doubt; from the crown of his head 
to the rosettes upon his twinkling shoes 
the colonel radiated happiness. He was 
standing beside Olive, at whom, ever and 
again, he glanced with an expression of 
complacence of which William could no 
longer disguise from himself the meaning. 
He knew that there was at least one 
person in the room whom his demeanour 
—assumed in justice, be it remembered, 
far more for Olive’s sake than his own— 
was powerless to deceive. ‘“ William,” 
Uncle Henry had said, drawing him aside 
fora moment, “I don’t inquire if any- 
thing happened yesterday, and I don’t 
want you to volunteer the information. 
All I ask is that, if so, you will remember 
our compact. Where one may have 
failed, another may at least try, eh?” 
“Yes,” answered William, dully. He 
could not say more. Even at the time 
it seemed to him that the words, and the 
look of but partially concealed triumph 
with which Uncle Henry spoke them, 
were an uncalled-for cruelty. Then he 
had remembered that they were just part of 
what he had pledged himself to endure 
because it was all that he could now do 
for Olive to prove his penitence. Very 
decidedly this was a changed William 
from the self-confident lover of the 
picnic! Beyond Uncle Henry, Muriel 
and the Dean of St. Mary’s stood together. 
William, watching them with the quick- 
ened sympathy that was part of his own 
altered mood, had little difficulty about 
their feelings. That, too, he thought, was 
one of the unexpected results that had 
surely grown out of Uncle Henry’s visit. 
He recalled the morning of the arrival, 
and the alteration that it had made in 
the dean almost at once. He smiled too 
at his own forebodings and the different 
fashion in which they had been realised. 
How much had changed since then! 
Opposite to the dean and his partner 
were Lady Appleton and Professor Doeg, 
and further down the same line he could 
observe Mr. Moon, resplendent in fine 
linen, leaning forward to bestow a loyal 
smile upon the Exalted Visitors; it was 
evident that for him this occasion would 
be the setting of anecdotes yet unborn. 
And Olive—William looked at her last, 
but his eyes, once they rested on her face, 
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could not be torn away. She was not 
looking at him, had seemed indeed 
studiously to avoid meeting his glance; 
but this, perceptible only to himself, was 
the sole sign of anything unusual. Her 
smile was as bright, her manner as 
natural, as ever. What was passing in 
her mind? He could only guess. 

Then came the little ceremonial of en- 
trance ; in a moment the brief procession 
had passed, gracious and bowing, towards 
the upper end of the hall, and there 
followed the figures of a quadrille for 
which the dancers retained their positions 
facing each other in the two lines in 
which they had saluted the arrival. 

Thus William, in spite of himself, had 
to join hands with Olive, who was 
immediately opposite. He had not in- 
tended this additional trial. As their 
fingers touched, the thrill of the contact 
ran through him like electricity; yet 
how often they had met and he been all 
unconscious, before she was lost to 
him! 

When the quadrille was finished, 
William retired as quickly as possible 
to an obscure corner, where he could 
await the time when he might slip 
away unnoticed. Presently, however, he 
was observed by Lady Appleton, who 
beckoned him to sit beside her. 

“Why are you not dancing?” she 
said with kindly severity. Then when 
he had murmured some excuse, she 
added— 

“Mr. Wyse, I think I shall let you into 
a secret, which you will be the first to 
hear ; if, indeed, you have not guessed it 
already.” She paused and looked at him 
smiling. “ Muriel is engaged to the Dean 
of St. Mary’s,” she said. 

“T am very glad,” said William. He 
tried hard to put some enthusiasm into 
his tone, but the matter seemed strangely 
unimportant, as though it concerned 
people in a different world. 

“SoamI. I believe they will be very 


happy.’ The odd part of it all is that 

the whole thing is owing to your uncle. 

If Colonel Moberley had not laughed 

him out of the idea that he was too old, 

he would never have had the courage to 

speak. Christopher told me so himself.” 
“ Christopher ?” said William. 
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Lady Appleton 
laughed. “ Mr. Deigh- 
ton,” she explained. 
“Tam endeavouring to 
get used to it! Asa 
matter of fact, Muriel 
adores him; sa, you 
see, your uncle has 
been quite our guar- 
dian angel!” William 
wes silent. Mentally 
he wondered if his 
companion knew to 
what lengths the guar- 
dian angel might at 
that very moment be 
carrying his theories 
of rejuvenation. Then 
Professor Doeg joined 
them, seating himself aly y 
on the other side of mS 
Lady Appleton. ne 
” : IN 
“ Now, said _ she, 
smiling, “I refuse to 
allow one old woman 
to monopolise two 
men, so [ insist on 
Mr. Wyse immediately 
leaving us to fulfil his 
obvious duty.” 

She gave him as she 
spoke a glance that 
was full of kindness, 
and held, too, a little 
curiosity, as though she had half expected 
some equal confidence on his side. 
William saw that she suspected nothing 
as yet. 

He rose obediently and moved away, 
determining in his own mind that the 
moment was now propitious for his 
escape. He was making for the door, 
when amongst the crowd that the 
cessation of the music had just released 
he came face to face with his uncle. 

“I was just looking for you,” said he. 
“ Are you engaged for the next dance ?” 

William stopped and hesitated. “No,” 
he said after a moment; “I am not 
engaged.” He foresaw what the elder 
man was about to tell him, and felt that 
he might as well hear it now as after- 
wards; indeed, suddenly he did not 


seem to care very much what happened 
to him. 
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Then they_turned the corner, and there sat Olive alone. 


“Then come with me,” said Uncle 
Henry. William followed him, and to- 
gether they threaded their way through 
the hall and down the staircase, till they 
reached the cloisters. In the great quad- 
rangle and about the fountain in the 
centre thousands of little coloured lights 
were burning, but here, under the arches, 
it was almost quite dark. Uncle Henry 
found a couple of basket-chairs sheltered 
behind a folding screen; he seated him- 
self and motioned his nephew to do the 
same. ‘Then he lit a cigarette. 

“William,” he said, ‘I must ask you 
to bear with a little personal explana- 
tion, which | feel is owing to both of 
us.” The light of the match flared for a 
moment upon his face and showed it 
radiant. 

William felt that he already knew 
what the explanation would be. “I 
D2 





think I understand,” he said, “and of 
course I congratulate you!” He paused, 
then added, “It is perhaps unnecessary 
for me to say that I’ve been an utter 
fool from the beginning.” 

“Quite necessary,” retorted Uncle Henry 
blandly. “Indeed, I don’t know that I 
would put it in the past tense, even 
yet!” 

This was more than William felt him- 
self called upon to endure. He got up. 
‘“*Haven’t you said enough?” he asked. 
“Of course you’ve been laughing at me 
all along. I see that now, but you can 
hardly expect me to be overjoyed at the 
result!” 

“Sit down ! ” commanded Uncle Henry, 
“and listen. Saidenough! Oh! William. 
When I think of the things I might sav 
I am amazed at my own moderation. 
It didn’t much matter your being a fool 
—most of us begin that way—I should 
not have minded that; but you have 
been that far less curable thing—a prig. 
When you met me that day at the rail- 
way station, I confess I was aghast! 
Certainly you were a kind of prig; the 
all-round, cock-sure-of-everything kind ; 
that was new since my time, but the 
symptoms are the same; and in you— 
you, from whom we all hoped so much— 
they made me blush! ” 

“Why do you tell me this?” said 
William. “I’ve found it all out for my- 
self since then.” 

“No, my lad, you have not,” retorted 
Uncle Henry. “I had to teach you. 
And,” he added, ina kindlier tone, laying 
a hand upon William’s knee as he spoke, 
“thank heaven, you've learnt your 
lesson. Well, I saw, too, that by your 
own folly you were spoiling the greatest 
good fortune that could come to you, 
the love of a woman who would help 
you to be your best self. That is the 
love that is never gained without an 
effort, so—well, I made you try!” 

“Try!” echoed William bitterly. 
“Yes—and fail! You secured that re- 
sult well enough. Olive refused me 
yesterday ; I suppose she has just said 
‘Yes’ to you.” 

“Certainly,” answered Uncle Henry 
with emphasis. ‘ That was her answer 
to a proposal I made not ten minutes 
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ago. As you suggest, also, I had (or I 
flatter myself) something to do with the 
young lady’s change of attitude. Your 
irritation as to that is pardonable. 
Still,” he added slowly, “ perhaps it was 
not entirely for selfish ends that I may 
have advised this very successful little 
comedy.” 

His -words sounded strangely full of 
meaning. As William heard them he 
started. He sat bolt upright in his 
chair; doubt, suspicion and a wild hope 
striving within him. 

“ What—what do you mean ?” he said ; 
“JT don’t understand!” 

“No?” Uncle Henry’s voice was that 
of one who relishes to the utmost the 
climax of some secret entertainment. 
“Perhaps before very long you will. 
Yes, as I was saying, I think I may con- 
gratulate myself and you—upon the 
result. The stipulation that you should 
remain in Oxford was a stroke of genius ! 
I had demanded some sacrificial atone- 
ment, and that fulfilled all my conditions 
most happily. You have come out 
better than I dared to hope. I am proud 
of you.” 

He stopped, for at that moment the 
silent cloister had become filled with 
faint music. To the end of his life 
William could never hear that music 
without a throb of memory. 

“Listen !”’ said Uncle Henry. “ There 
is the next waltz beginning. We must 
find our partners.” 

He sprang up, and began to move 
away, but not in the direction of the 
Hall. As ina dream, William followed 
him. What Uncle Henry had meant he 
hardly dared to guess. His heart seemed 
to be thumping painfully somewhere in 
the region of his throat; his knees 
trembled ; a mist swam before his eyes. 

Then they turned the corner, and there 
sat Olive alone, just as cunning Uncle 
Henry had left her. Her head was bent 
on her hand, but at the sound of foot- 
steps she glanced up quickly, and in that 
look, taken at unawares, was visible all 
that her bravery of indifference had 
sought to hide. 

“Miss Olive,” said Uncle Henry, in a 
brisk, matter-of-fact manner, “When I 
proposed to find you a partner for this 
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dance, you were good enough to say 
es 

. He got no further. The mist had 
cleared for William at last. Forgetting 
Uncle Henry, he strode past him 
towards the girl, holding out both his 
hands. 

“ Olive—Olive!” he said. 

“I’m in the way again, as usual, I 
suppose,” observed Uncle Henry. He 
turned and went softly back towards the 
staircase, a smile of supreme contentment 
on his face. At the foot he almost ran 
against the professor. 
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“ Doeg,” he said, “come and sit this 
out with me.” 

“Richt ye arre!” assented the pro- 
fessor. “Is it a whisky and soda, or 
Pommery *82?” 

“Neither,” said Uncle Henry decisively ; 
“This Indian summer of ours has been 
very well in its way, but I begin to 
weary of it. Having conducted a love 
affair—two love affairs—from beginning 
to end, and all but had to do the pro- 
posals myself, I’m about to resume the 
responsibilities of my age. Give me a 
glass of port!” 


THE END, 





Romsey Abbey, on the river Test, of which a view appears on our cover this month, dates back 


to a foundation at least a thousand years old. 


Little remains, however, of the old structure except 


the church, the architecture of which is undoubtedly of the Norman period, with additions and 


renovations of a later date. 











BOOK-PLATE is a somewhat sig- 
A nificant guide to character. It was 
not always so, nor, indeed, is it 
always so now. To-day the heraldic book- 
plate is scarcely more significant than a 
mere tag or label to distinguish owner- 
ship. Once it would have been held pre- 
sumptuous in any one not entitled to 
bear a coat-of-arms to acquire the dignity 
of a book-plate. That was the preroga- 
tive of a great family or a great library 
only, quite too exclusive a privilege to be 
shared by the ordinary lover of books. 
But it is long 
since book- 
collecting 
has been a 
pursuit of 
the rich and 
the great 
libraries 
alone. Cul- 
ture has be- 
come demo- 
cratic, and 
to the truly 
cultivated 
person his 
books are 
among his 
most pre- 
cious possessions. A library of even a 
hundred volumes has dignity of place if it 
reflects its owner’s taste, and, at the least, 
it is dignified by his pride of possession ; 
and he becomes naturally jealous that his 
books should share with the most price- 
less collections whatever adventitious aid 
to distinction he is able to bestow upon it. 
A most obvious of these aids is a book- 
plate, for it links the book-lover’s tiniest 
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collection to the literature of all the 
ages. It is a patent of nobility con- 
ferred upon his volumes; it is a pass- 
word recognised by 
the whole craft of 
genuinereaders. But 
with its translation 
into democratic uses 
itscharacter ischan- 
ging. Itisno longer 
a medieval trade- 
mark but a personal 
declaration ; it no 
longer belongs to a 
family but to an 
individual ; it may 
even be a badge of 
personal _idiosyn- 
crasy, and to what- 
ever extent it does 
this it is significant 
of character. 

The modern designer of book-plates 
who aspires to practice his art in the 
modern spirit must have a sympathetic 
and versatile imagination, as well as a 
deft command of the means of expres- 
sion. He must have humour as well as 
taste, a broad mind no less than facile 
craftsmanship. We reproduce on these 
pages a few examples which seem to us 
to illustrate these qualities. The artist- 
designer, Mr. Charles E. Dawson, is well 
known in other fields of applied art, 
wherein'a commercial age may aspire to 
refinement without losing, but rather to 
the advantage of, its commercialism. 
As a designer of posters and pictorial 
advertisements, of stained-glass and 
other architectural embellishments, Mr. 
Dawson has done most acceptable work, 
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" diverse those personalities 


and it isa pleasure 
to observe the 
same care and 
fidelity to artistic 
ideals employed in 
the less imposing, 
but no less exi- 
geant, art of 
designing book- 
plates. 

In all these 
examples some 
touch of the per- 
sonality of the 
client is  intro- 
duced, 


however 


may be. In that bearing 
the name of Eric Danks 
the white umbrella serves 
the double purpose of 
intimating the modest 
self-effacement of the 
owner and the tropical 
temperature of his habi- 
tat, the latter fact further 
accented by the oriental 
architecture, while the 
linked volumes and the 
saddle horse point to 
favourite occupations. 
The dry humour of this 
plate has a contrast in 
the punning fancy of that 
designed for John W. 
Woodthorpe, where a 
distant thorpe is seen 
between the twisted boles of the wood. 
Each of the distinct methods ernployed in 
these two plates is equally remote from the 
graceful charm and flowing lines of the 
“Ex Libris” of Eileen Crawford Scott, 
where spring-time, youth and joy and a 
singing heart and dancing feet are so 
happily expressed. Or again contrast 
this with the more stately picture of 
young motherhood in the Arthur Blom- 
field plate. Consistently the designer has 
here adopted a dignified architectural 
border; the landscape is more mature 
like a promise richly fulfilled, and is as 
suggestive of the summer-time of life as 
was the former of the budding season. 
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Allegory !is effec- 
tively treated in 
the plate bear- 
ing the initials 
“M. S.” which 
are those of 
Her Grace the 
Duchess of Suther- 
land. The love- 
god soars towards 
the sun, bearing 
the cross of self- 
sacrifice, and leaving behind the tangled 
thorns and broken glass of Time. Less 
obvious, perhaps, is the symbolism con- 
tained in the plate of “K. L S,” but to 
those who know the lady 
for whom it was de- 
signed, the Sphinx and 
the butterfly may seem 
the appropriate e.. blems 
of a nature inscrutable 
in its deeper moods, but 
of enticing beauty and 
waywardness of imagi- 
nation. Andagain how 
great a contrast is the 
“Ex Libris” of Ray- 
mond Needham, designed 
in the old wood-cut style, 
and a triumph of sym- 
pathetic adaptation. On 
the whole we feel sure 
that by giving these 
examples we are extend- 
ing interest in a delight- 
ful art that deserves 





encouragement. 


The designer 
of book-plates 
must share with 
the _— portrait 
painter some 
of that fascina- 
tion which is 
inseparable 
from the study 
of character 
and even of 
idiosyncrasy, 
Mr. Dawson is 
a portrait pain- 
ter, so that he 
will not resent 








our adding that 
of course the less 
exacting craft 
admittedly 
moves on a 
lower plane. 
But, with this 
limitation un- 
derstood, it is 
clear that to 
successfully en- 
dow the book- 
lover’s mark of 
ownership with 
something of his 
own personality 
implies a power 
of realising that 
personality men- 
tally, and that 
is also a neces- 
sary achieve- 
ment in the 
successful _por- 
trait painter. Our illustrations point, 
furthermore, to the value of imagination, 
and a nice feeling for appropriate alle- 
gorical expression. 
Humour is anotherquali- 
fication without which 
the modern boc k-plate 
would lose much of 
its distinctive character. 
There is ample field for 
the exercise of all these 
capacities, and it be- 
comes increasingly evi- 
dent that their variety 
imposes on the designer 
yet another, and that is 
a fine seleétive judg- 
ment; and this again is 
based on a more or less 
instinctive reading of character. We 
would not imply that the designer of 
book-plates consciously asks himself on 
each occasion whether this or that class 
of subject is most appropriate to the 
particular client who asks his services. 
Doubtless the selection is more instinc- 
tive than reasoned; but all the same, 
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the sound judgment lies as surely behind 
the one as the other. It is safe to say, 





furthermore, that the designer probably 
gets little or no helpin the way of sug- 
gestion from the client who consults 
him. Most of us are wofully lacking in 
imagination, or in even a just estimate 
of our own more distinguishing charac- 
teristics. 

To him who embodies 
the qualities we have 
thus inadequately sum- 
marised the designing of 
book-plates must be a 
fascinating employment. 
The field is unlimited; 
the range of public ex- 
pression as wide as the 
variety of personalities ; 
each new commission 
involves a fresh and in- 
teresting excursion into 
the multifarious forms 
character takes, and the 
result is achieved, not by 
a long and trying process, but at a stroke, 
as it were, by a single happy conception 
promptly put upon paper. All thesame, 
we should not advise every draughtsman 
to imagine he has in him the making of a 
successful’ designer of book-plates; we 
hope we have made it clear that the art 
involves something more than dexterity. 


* 
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By HEBER K. DANIELS. 


Author of “ Dotia Rufina,” “ Digby Ravelyn,” “ Dol Shackfield,” etc. 


X. 
WRONG. HE CATCHES A 
TARTAR. 


JIM GOING 


WAS ten years old when I commenced 
my ‘prenticeship to Mr. Trapley, and 
I worked in all nearly six years for 
him under Jim before I knew enough to 
be trusted alone to do a job properly, 
and not to hurry over it. At the end of 
that time my wages came up to eighteen 
shillings a week for the fifty-four hours I 
worked ; but Mr. Trapley he booked it 
down: “ Plumber's mate, 54 hours at 8d, 
per hour, {1 16s.” He always showed 
the hours and what he paid the men, so 
as to look candid and open-like; and if 
so be the client found out that it was too 
much according to plumbers’ wages, then 
he said it included profit as well. What- 
ever Jim booked had got to be charged 
up, seeing that he was paid the time by 
Mr. Trapley; and I never knew Mr. 
Trapley to give in an inch over it to 
a client, ‘cause he said if the time was 
wrong, how come Jim to have booked it. 
There was no getting over that nohow. 
I paid Jim out of my wages for my 
lodgings and keep, and spent the rest in 
clothes and boots, andsettrer. So I was 
in all nearly sixteen years old, and 
learned to smoke and talk like Jim did, 
and you could almost see my moustaches 
if you looked close. 
As regarding ages, I never knew for 
certain how old Jim was exactly, nor he 


didn’t either, on account of their for- 
getting to register where he was born; 
but I think it must have been somewhere 
about fifty, judging by how he looked. 
He himself mostly averaged his age by 
the way he felt, like he read it in a book 
once. But it didn’t always work well 
that way, ’specially after he’d been on a 
buster. He used to say then that if he 
was to go by his feelings, he ought to 
have been dead thirty years ago. 

My mate’s wages were very good for a 
plumber even, averaging as they did from 
three to four pounds a week, and more 
sometimes, when working late and putting 
in double time on Sundays. Better wages, 
I've heard say, than many gets that have 
to go about their work in offices, trying 
to look as if they were gentlemen. but 
Jim he never saved a farthing out of his 
money to put by for the rainy day to 
come, when p’rhaps he’d be out of the 
hunt, with no son to help him through, 
and no future before him but the work- 
house. 

He always gave so much regular to his 
wife every Saturday night for the house, 
and then went and blewed the rest at the 
“High Admiral.” The biggest share 
always went there, as we knew to our 
sorrow many’s the time. Not, mind you, 
that Jim hadn’t got one or two good 
points about him for all that, seeing that 
he spent his money all round at the 
“ High Admiral,” like as if he was a lord. 
But the bad points weighed them all 
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down, and made him, when on the drink, 
worse than the worst devil that ever took 
the shape of a man. 

All the preaching in the world didn’t 
do no good towards turning him the 
right way. He used to say it couldn't be 
done on account of the craving that came 
on him at times, which he "herited from 
their feeding him on gin when he was 
little. And education was worse than 
poison to him, the same as it was to 
father, only more so. 

The clergyman of the parish he done 
all in his power toconvert Jim and make 
him drop the drink, and actually did 
persuade him so far once as to sign the 
pledge for three months; but Mr. Hill- 
yard's clerk, that was a vegetarian, got 
him to sign for that, too, and between the 
two of them they overdid it and busted 
the thing up. Jim said himself that he 
never felt better in health than during 
the first week it lasted, and reckoned he 
was only about twenty-five years old, he 
felt that dapper and frisky; but after 
that, what with the cabbage puddings 
and potato steaks, and theginger beer,and 
tea, andsettrer, he felt he was getting that 
short of blood that he’d have bound to 
have died if he didn’t swear off of it 
again, and be quick about it, too. 

So he swore off it, and made up for 
the back time he’d been and lost, and 
laid all about the town as if no one 
owned him. And he didn’t come home 
for a fortnight after that—not until we 
were nearly starved to death through the 
supplies being stopped—and then he was 
brought from the hospital in a cab, all 
plastered up, through quarrelling with a 
party that turned out to be the champion 
heavy-weight dressed respectable. 

When he got well he went back on his 
old lines as bad as ever, and wouldn’t 
tolerate no one, not even the parson, 
coming nigh him to try and convert him 
again. He laid it all down to the cold 
water and vegetables his being licked 
like he was, and said if he’d been on his 
regular diet he wouldn’t have got walked 
over so easy ; and the whole time he was 
in bed he took it out in growling and 
swearing at me and his wife and Mary 
for siding in along with the parson agin 
him. And he wouldn't allow me to go 
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to work neither the whole of the time for 
fear Mr. Trapley would promote me into 
his place ; *cause I knew how to wipe a 
joint and lay a service as well as he done 
himself. So his wife she was ’bliged to 
put away all the wearing things in the 
house except what was on our backs, to 
get food and coal for the week and to 
pay the doctor that ’tended on Jim. It 
was a miserable time for all of us while 
he was sick, and I don’t know what we’d 
have done except for the few shillings 
I'd got put by in the penny bank, and 
the bread and tea und dripping that Mrs. 
Hippleston loaned us to carry on with. 

You'd have thought after all this that 
Jim would have had sufficient to have 
lasted him a twelvemonth and more, 
without interfering with strangers whose 
pedigree he knowed nothing about ; but 
no, nothing must satisfy him but to get 
up a bother with the new plumber that 
Mr. Trapley had got in his place tem- 
por’y, while he was away. He was a 
long draw’d-out, curly-haired chap, with 
a soft, slouched hat, and the quiet, easy- 
spoken ways of a parson almost; and 
never spoke to any of us except to pass 
the time of day, or a chisel, or a solder- 
ing iron, or to say grace, maybe, before 
and after meals, which he always done 
as regular as a clock, if it was only a 
sangwidge. 

It didn’t take us long to find out that 
the new plumber was a most extra- 
ordinary religious man, though, at the 
same time, not one of the sort that tried 
to shove it on to anyone else, whether he 
wanted itor not. He always kept what 
he had to himself, and never so much as 
once invited me or Jim to take a hand in 
with him over a hymn or anything. So 
Jim he hated him worse than poison, and 
called him a Young Man's Christian 
Association, and a disgrace to his per- 
fession, and a lot more besides worse 
than that ; and when it came to referring 
to anyone that he was prejudiced against, 
no one could touch Jim for style and 
language. The "bus driver that lodged 
opposite to us always gave in to my mate 
when it came to a regular flow of elo- 
quence. When they two started to pass 
the compliments of the day over almost 
nothing, I’ve seen the times when the 
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neighbours they’d have to go indoors 
and stay there until it was all over. 
Some said the "bus driver was the quickest 
and loudest in answering back, but they 
all reckoned that for general staying 
power, and for carrying the furthest, he 
wasn’t a patch on Jim. 

Well, my mate he'd never let a moment 
go by but he’d have a dig at the new 
plumber some way or another. At one 
time, maybe, imitating his drawly voice, 
or, at another, taking off the mincing way 
he had of getting about his work, and 
generally insulting the poor chap most 
outrageous at every turn, and trying all he 
could to get him worked up for a fight. 

But the new plumber he wouldn’t pay 
the least notice to him, let alone to take 
any offence at whatever my mate said or 
done to him, but went about his work as 
quiet and inoffensive as if they were only 
compliments and nothing more ; and Jim 
he felt that contemptuous for him he could 
hardly hold himself in, and I began my- 
self to almost pity the man for being 
such a coward. 

Mr. Trapley he didn’t hold with him 
much neither, owing to the exact way he 
had of booking up his time, and his par- 
ticularity over the materials, as if they 
were gold. So he was under notice to 
leave as soon as me and Jim came back ; 
and it was on the very Saturday he 
was to go, and as he was having his 
breakfast in a corner of the shop, that 
my mate he came on him all ona sudden 
reading a book that we all knew was the 
Bible, from his always carrying it about 
with him wherever he was. 

“Hello, Exeter!” says Jim, ‘luding to 
the Hall. “What’ve you got there a- 
reading of now?” 

The new plumber he gave him no 
answer except to drink from his tea-can 
and go on reading where he’d left off. 

“Y’hear!” says my mate, a-winking at 
me and firing a hank of oily waste at 
t’other one’s head, playful-like. “ What's 
that you've got there a reading of, I asks 
you?” 

“The Word of God!” says the new 
plumber, looking quietly up at the two 
of us. “ And I'll trouble you not to heave 
no more greasy waste this way again, as 
might get into my tea and spile it.” 
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“ Spile it!” Jim laughs out in his dry, 
sneering way. “Think yourself lucky if 
I don’t spile you before the day’s out, you 
pusillanermous son of a Methody Chapel. 
Show me the book that you’ve got there. 
Hold it out sol can see it,” and before the 
other could draw back or offer to stop 
him he'd lifted it with his boot right 
clean into the skylight and then stood by 
laughing fit almost to split himself. 

At that the new plumber he got down 
from off his bench as easy and slow as if 
he was only just getting out of bed, and 
he drank off the tea that was left and put 
the can away with the dinner things into 
his locker, just for all the world as if 
Jim had never spoken a word to him in 
all his life. 

Even my mate was that disgusted he 
couldn’t say nothing after he’d done 
laughing, but stand staring at him till I 
thought he’d have gone daft. | thought 
myself he was about the softest man I 
ever see in my born days—until he’d got 
the things put by and turned towards us 
again. Then I noticed that he was as 
pale as death, and his eyes flashing all 
over Jim like serpents, and I began to 
think p’rhaps I didn’t know him yet. 

We watched him hang up his hat and 
begin to peel off his coat, and after that 
his waistcoat, and roll them up and stow 
them away that careful you’d have 
thought he was getting back into his 
bed again. And all the time he never 
took his eyes off my mate for one second. 

I see now there was trouble coming for 
ceriain, and Jim he see it too, and begun 
to get ready himself, a-smiling all the 
time at me like he’d have said: “Just 
you stand by and watch me qualify some- 
body for the nearest accident ward.” 

When the new plumber was ready, he 
stepped over close up to Jim, and, says 
he, looking him straight in the eyes and 
almost hissing it :— 

“I thought to have been able to have 
left this place without the shedding of 
blood, and held out as long as I could 
while that there book was nigh me to 
teach me to 'void angry words and blows. 
But now you have been and done the 
only thing that would have drawed me 
on to lift my hand against a fellow crea- 
ture in anger. You've been and insulted 
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that book, and insulted the memory of 
them that wrote it. Jim Pinnegear, you're 
a drunken, sacrimonious blackguard, and 
as such you've got to be punished.” 

I never see anything done so sudden 
and straight out from the shoulder as 
what came after that. It took Jim fair 
and square under the right jaw and 
lifted him clear off the ground and on to 
the vice bench behind him before he knew 
who had done it; and I could have 
laughed myself to see the look my mate 
gave when he found out what it was, 
only the same time I got a clip over the 
ear that set all the bells in the parish 
ringing and made me cry instead. 

“That was for laughing with Jim,” 
the new plumber said. 

“Then he tended to Jim again, and 
dodged the shifting spanner that my 
mate throwed fair at his head, and let 
it go through the glass partition into 
Mr. Trapley’s office and smash up a 
clock and a dozen sample globes inside. 
And he ’taliated on my mate by landing 
him four times about the head so quick 
that it looked like once, and flung him 
into the ashpit with a backhanded 
Cumberland throw, and slammed me 
on the top of him. 

When me and Jim crawled out again 
the new plumber he was ready and 
waiting for us, and started to belt my 
mate all round the shop till he fairly 
hollered for mercy, and when he’d 
finished with him he threw him under 
the hand-cart, and went after me with 
a piece of rope-yarn. 

I begun to see then that Jim wasn’t 
able to give him sufficient to keep him 
occupied on him singly, and I went out 
through the shop window without open- 
ing it, and fell into the cucumber-frame 
on the other side and cut my thumb 
nearly off; and I bled almost as much as 
my mate did. I never see anything so 
like a real battle all the time we were 
at it. Me and Jim was the French and 
the new plumber was the British, 
winning easy every time. 

I waited ten minutes outside until it 
was all quiet, and then I went round 
and looked into the shop through a knot- 
hole in the door; and I see Jim in a 
corner curled up on a bag of waste, and 
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moaning away like when you hear a 
dog dreaming out loud. And the new 
plumber he’d got his things on again 
and was sitting on the bench, turning 
over the leaves of the book and looking 
for the place where he’d left off reading. 

By-and-bye Mr. Trapley he came in, 
and when he see the damage done in his 
office he-went on like a lunatic, and came 
out reckoning to lay it all on to the new 
plumber, and make him pay for it. But 
when he see me outside, and I told him all 
what had happened in the shop, he said 
maybe it wasn’t anyone’s fault after all, 
and went away to catch a train, so he said, 

After that, Jim he done another week 
in bed, and we parted with the clock 
and the best of the under-linen to keep 
the establishment going until he got well 
and could earn some more money again. 

And all the time my mate was in bed, 
the new plumber he kept calling at the 
house regular every morning to hear 
how he was getting on. And Jim he 
told us to let him up, so he could speak 
to him, ’cause he said he didn’t bear any 
animosity against him, seeing it was all 
done fair and open. That was one of 
Jim’s good points. 

So the new plumber he came up and 
sat down by the bedside and talked so 
beautiful, you’d have thought it was a 
young girl of fifteen just fresh from school, 
it was that innocent and cooing-like. 

Jim said it came nearer converting 
him than anything he’d ever experienced 
before ; and when the new plumber was 
getting up ready to go away for the last 
time, he took him by the hand, and draw- 
ing him close down to the pillow so he 
could hear him whisper, he says, says 

im :— 

“ Mate, if I only knowed how to work 
the thing same as you done it on me 
last Saturday, I’d—I’d turn religious 
to-morrow.” And we all see he meant it. 


XI. 

PROFESSIONAL SECRETS. BOB ANTHONY. 
TELFER veysuS TRAPLEY AND HILLYARD. 
HEN my mate was recovered 
sufficient to be ’llowed to tonic 
himself without always having 

to go to a ’pothecary’s shop for it, Mr. 
Trapley he set him on tempor’y to 
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sup’rintend all .his out-door jobs until 
such times as he got his proper health 
back again; so Jim he had no call to 
take off his coat for over two months. 


Every once in a while when trade was 
beginning to fall off a bit and the profits 
getting too low to keep all hands going 
comfortable, Mr. Trapley he'd charge up 





the foreman’s time and fares sup’rin- 
tending, no matter if he only looked at 
a job. If Jim visited half-a-dozen jobs 
in one day, he’d book up his full ten 


It took Jim fair and square 
under the right jaw. 


hours a day on to each, and p’raps more, 
according as the other hands booked 
theirs. This mostly always brought his 
time up to nearly two hundred and 
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eighty-seven hours per week over and 
above the fifty-four hours he got paid 
for doing next to nothing. Mr. Trapley 
he always reckoned that those extra 
hours were a clear net profit, free of all 
rates and taxes. 

If so be any of his clients kicked 
against it and said the profits on the 
men’s time and material ought to cover 
all the superintendence that was wanted, 
he pacified them by telling them confi- 
dential-like that he never charged them 
anything extra for his own time and 
fares, taking particulars and estimating 
to get the work. He gave them that 
free gratis for nothing, and always 
reckoned it to be a dead loss out of his 
own pocket. They could prove it, he 
said, if they’d only look into the details 
of his ‘count, which was true enough so 
far as not seeing his name mentioned on 
it, but the young man in the office he 
told me, with a wink, it was charged up 
all the same as a “ andsettrer.” 

Whilst my mate was about sup’rin- 
tending, I was put on tempor’y to work 
mates with Bob Anthony, that was a 
casual relation of Jim’s on the off-side. 
He was a first-class plumber was Bob ; 
a leetle bit too slow maybe over a job 
to suit them that were prejudiced against 
what they called “the British working- 
man,” but for all that as good a mechanic 
in his perfession as ever I met with. 
What Bob lost in time he made up in 
thoroughness. He was the surest man 
Mr. Trapley ever had in his shop, and 
the most conscientioust. I’ve seen him 
when it came to wiping an awkward 
joint, knock off for the rest of the day 
on purpose to think it over with Jim at 
the “High Admiral,” so there’d be no 
doubt about its coming off all right the 
next day. He was a born plumber, Mr. 
Trapley said, and one of the old school 
that was fast dying out, and he respected 
him for it. He had a brother, too, that 
used to work for Mr. Trapley once— 
Saint Anthony they called him, on 
account of his language—a better hand, 
so I’ve heard, than even Bob was him- 
self; but do all they could, neither 
Mr. Trapley nor his brother was ever 
able to keep him from going crooked, 
and in the end he turned religious on 


a sudden and started to work for the 
Stores. 

The client that me and Bob worked 
for went by the name of Telfer—Samuel 
Charles Telfer, in full—a party that had 
made his pile in the undertaking and 
monumental line, and was retired inde- 
pendent. The job we had to do for him 
was to. put a new wing on to his old 
house, and see generally to all the drains 
and services throughout. Mr. Hillyard 
he got the building and decorating part 
of it, and Mr. Trapley the plumbing ; 
and it was to be a contract from begin- 
ning to end. Not, mind you, through 
any over anxiety on Mr. Hillyard’s or 
Mr. Trapley’s part to do it at a price, 
but you see, Mr. Telfer, having been all 
his life in a profession that didn’t, for 
decency sake, hold with giving estimates, 
money had never been no object with 
him in carrying out work for his clients, 
and now, seeing that he was a client 
himself, he reckoned he knew what was 
what, and wasn’t going to ‘llow himself 
to be done by any plumber or builder 
that was ever born. That was how we 
come to work it by contract. Mr. Trapley 
he’d put in for the plumbing at next to 
starvation, trusting, as was his custom, 
to Mr. Hillyard to help him out with it 
before the job was over. But Mr. Telfer 
he brought up a small jobmaster that 
only worked for his bare living, to 
estimate against Mr. Hillyard, and 
cornered him so on his own specification, 
that he was tied down in black-and-white 
and couldn’t move himself to help no 
one. So there was nothing for it, 
Mr. Hillyard said, but to go ahead with 
the work and trust in Providence. But 
Mr. Trapley he said he never trusted even 
in himself, let alone anyone else, and he 
proceeded to instruct Bob Anthony in 
accordance. 

A week or so after we had made a 
beginning, Mr. Telfer he came around 
during the work, and Bob, taking the 
opportunity of getting in his say, started 
throwing out suggestions about how the 
services could be altered and improved 
to give out better results than they ever 
could as they now were. That got 
Mr. Telfer interested, and Bob, seeing it, 
drawed him on gradual and gradual till 
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at last he forgot all about there being 
any contract, and ‘llowed he'd have a 
slight alteration or two made in the way 
the pipes were laid, seeing there couldn’t 
oe any harm arise from it, and he asked 
Bob to do it, and Bob he done it. 

Next morning up comes Mr. Trapley 
himself in a regular tear, and lets Bob 
and me have it awful, right before 
Mr. Telfer, for departing from his orders 
and throwing the whole thing out of 
gear. He told Mr. Telfer he couldn’t 
now consider it to be a contract no 
longer, seeing that the plans had got 
mixed up so and been added to, and 
said, too, that he was bound to lose on 
it unless it was made a day-work job of, 
and the kitchen boiler and hot water ap- 
paratus thrown in afterwards as an extra. 

At first Mr. Telfer he made a show of 
holding out against what he said was a 
gross imp’sition, but Mr. Trapley he 
lashed himself up into such a regular 
fury and seemed so in earnest about 
having his rights as a free-born English- 
man, that Mr. Telfer he gave way and 
said all right, he supposed he’d have to 
chance it. 

Then came Mr. Hillyard’s turn. He 
said that owing to Mr. Telfer’s inter- 
fering and fussy ways, and giving verbal 
orders to Mr. Trapley’s men, he'd got his 
portion of the contract so mixed up with 
the plumbing and sanat’ry system that 
unless he was ‘llowed to charge up the job 
on its own merits, Mr. Telfer could take 
his coat off and finish the work himself. 
So there was no help for it but for 
Mr. Telfer to chance the building and 
decorating part as well; and he done it 
with a show of language that it was per- 
fectly scandalous to stand by and listen to. 

After that, of course, we were able to 
take our time and do the work more 
thoroughly than we would have been 
able to have done if Mr. Telfer had been 
firm and held us down to the ’riginal 
contract; and I never see anyone so 
pleased as Bob was at not having to 
hurry over the job and p’raps spoil it. 
He said it would have laid as heavy on 
his conscience ever afterwards as a 
cookery-school dumpling. 

Towards evening Jim he’d put his 
head in through the open window and 


sup’rintend us, saying as it might be: 
“What’cher, Bobby! ’Ow goes it my 
pretty?” “Middlia’, James,” my mate 
he'd reply, laying down his tools and 
signing to me to knock off, “only 
middlin’, considering the late dry spell, 
and the dust there’s flying about.” 

“ That's so,” Jum he’d say, getting out 
his sheet and booking down his ten 
hours to Mr. Telfer’s job for sup’rin- 
tendence. “That's so, my hearty, and 
seeing that it’s the wrong end of the 
week p’raps you ain’t no good for 
nothing, neither?” 

* P’raps,” Bob he answered him, 
getting out his sheet and booking down 
his ten hours and mine along with it— 
“p’raps I am, and p’raps I ain’t, seeing it 
depends on how you're goin’ to foller 
suit.” And then Jim he’d go on over the 
way to the corner house, leaving Bob to 
give Mr. Telfer the go-bye, and foller on 
after him; and I’d hide myself away out 
of sight until such times as he came back 
again, and we'd go off home together. 

So the job it went on and went on, and 
kept growing and growing, until in the 
end you believe me it just costed some- 
thing. Andat the finish it was never what 
I might call a properly carried-out job, 
owing to some small leaks going on in the 
old part of the house that hadn’t shown 
themselves yet to the naked eye, and that 
only wanted time to soak through the 
brickwork sufficient to give Mr. Hillyard 
and Mr. Trapley a job in the future 
putting it to rights. But Bob he said 
that was no part of our business, until 
we had orders from Mr. Trapley to ’tend 
to it. Says he :— 

“Wot does a rat ketcher do when he 
gets orders to ’sterminate a house that’s 
"festered with "em? Does he up and 
twist the necks of the last buck and doe 
rat he’s been and ketched? Not he. 
Wot does he do with ’em, then?” 

“Sells "em for rat-baiting,” says I. 

“Sells "em to your grandmother for 
stewed rabbits,” says he, disgusted-like. 
“He turns ’em loose into that house again 
for the good of his trade, that’s wot he 
does. Same with us, when we comes 
across a hidden leak or a ‘proaching 
overflow, or a perspective bust, we lets 
it go rip for the good of our trade.” 
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Even Mr. Trapley, clever as he was in 
‘splaining things away, hadn't the nerve 
to face Mr. Telfer over the details after 
he and Mr. Hillyard sent their ‘counts in ; 
so the two of them, they went off to 
Brighton, and stayed there nearly a 
whole week so as to “llow Mr. Telfer to 
get over the worst of the shock before 
they ventured to call on him for a cheque. 

And when they did call, Mr. Trapley’s 
young man from the office that went as 
an extra witness in the case of an assault 
and battery, he said the scenery that took 
place between Mr. Telfer and Mr. Hill- 
yard and Mr. Trapley was something that 
was to be remembered so long as he lived. 

In the end Mr. Telfer he turned them 
all out of the house, and slammed the 
door almost on Mr. Trapley’s nose, calling 
out to them afterwards—through the 
letter box—that he’d live and die in 
Holloway Jail before he’d pay them one 
farthing of their ill-gotten gains beyond 
the contract price. But he paidit forall 
that, just the same as the others had done 
before him, and it included fees to Mr. 
Gripps, too, for preventing its being made 
a criminal court business of, through his 
conduct to Mr. Gripps’ clients at his 
house. 

WhenI told Jim all about what hadhap- 
pened, he said it was only what was to 
be expected from a self-made upstart like 
Mr. Telfer, and he’d never looked for 
nothing else from him the moment he 
first set eyes on him. So far as his trade 
went, give him a man of blue blood, 
with half a dozen ancestors at his back, 
and he didn’t care where the next client 
might come from. With them it was 
always a fair day’s pay for a fair day’s 
work, and no questions asked. As 
regards Mr. Telfer, he didn’t believe he 
ever had an ancestor, ’cause he heard 
say that his father was only a brick- 
layer’s labourer. 


XII. 


A HAPPY MOMENT. JIM STILL GOING WRONG. 
A CLIMAX. 


ND all the years I stopped with Jim 
in his house my love for Mary grew 
stronger and stronger, till in the end 

I was bound to let her know of it or go into 
a decline, like the poets that Aunt Sarah 


used to read to me about. And when I 
told Mary what ailed me, she didn’t carry 
on a bit like the young ladies in the 
penny journals does, but said, in a quiet, 
gentle way, and looking me honest in the 
face, that she always did like me ever 
since I noticed the cripple and her mother, 
that were all the world to her. And 
she’d have liked me better still, she said, 
if | hadn't tried sometimes to be like how 
her father was, and imitate his ways of 
speaking and slouching about, which 
made her doubt at times if I wasn’t 
going to the devil straight, like he 
seemed to be, or would turn out all right 
in the end. 

But I said I wasn’t afraid of going 
there along with Jim now, seeing that I 
knew what I'd got to steer clear of ; and 
I promised to try all I could to keep 
straight and lend a hand generally, 
helping to get Jim around as well. 

So she agreed that I could be her lover 
till we both grow’d up and could marry 
one another without Jim putting his 
shovel in to try and prevent us. And 
then I kissed her on the cheek, and went 
off and got the keeper that I'd got put by 
me ready, and put it on her finger to wear 
for ever, till death parted us—except 
when Jim was looking. And so we was 
engaged. 

Everything seemed bright and happy 
to me the whole of that day afterwards ; 
and I could see that Jim’s wife knew all 
about it, by the way she kept smiling to 
herself and looking pleasant, which was 
so seldom with her, poor creature. And 
I reckoned Mary told the cripple, too, 
‘cause he looked :like he didn’t know 
whether to be jealous or glad over it; 
and being tongue-tied, I couldn’t get to 
know which it was for certain, Even 
Jim, when he’d cleaned himself and sat 
down to his tea, looked so respectable 
and fatherly, to my thinking, that I more 
than once thought I’d up and tell him all 
about it; but I recollected what he’d 
always said about marrying his daughter 
to a sanat’ry engineer, and thought 
p'rhaps, on second’ry consideration, I'd 
wait until I turned into one myself. 
Besides, I remembered, too, the bank 
holiday, when he see us together on the 
Common, and first got a notion how 
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I laid him out on the hearth as if he had been pole-axed. 


matters were tending. He took me to 
one side that day, and whispered in my 
ear what he reckoned he’d do with me if 
he thought for one moment I had the 
impudence to ’spire after his daughter's 
hand. 

I remembered all that well, and settled 
it in my mind to keep quiet and bide my 
time. 

When I went to bed that night I 
couldn’t hardly get to sleep for happiness, 
and tossed and tumbled about so that 
Jim’s dog it kept coming out of its basket 
every now and then to see what ailed 
me ; and it was nearly morning and day- 
light when I dropped off to sleep at last. 
And I dreamed I was walking hand-in- 
hand with Mary along a lovely green 
meadow with daffodillys and cowslips 
and honeysuckles al] smelling that sweet 
around us; and far up above our heads 
I could see the purple and green moun- 
tains heaped up one above the other 
higher and higher, till they nearly touched 
the skies. And then it was night ona 
sudden, and the bright stars spark- 
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ling so near me in the blue heavens, that 
I fancied I could almost hear them crack- 
ling. It was lovelier than real. It was 
better than in a theatre even, and I was 
settling it with Mary to stay there for 
ever and ever and never go back plumbing 
again, when I was ‘’wakened by Jim 
shouting and throwing things at me 
‘cause I'd overslept myself and was 
keeping the breakfast waiting. 

And when I told Mary where I dreamed 
we were, and asked her if she seen me 
there too, she said she never dreamed 
anything in all her life, as was mostly 
always indigestion through going to bed 
on a full stomach. And I said if it only 
acted like that in the daytime when | was 
awake and could stay in such places | 
wouldn’t mind what I eat, not if it was 
shoe leather even. Then Jim he came 
along near us and we parted company 
for the rest of the day. 

But my mate he had a quick eye, and I 
fancy he suspected what was going on 
too, by the straight way he kept looking 
at us every now and then when Mary and 
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I talked to each other; but he said 
nothing to either of us, not the whole of 
that evening. 

Next morning going to the shop he 
hardly spoke a word to me good or bad, 
nor all the time we worked together and 
coming home again, and what little he 
did have to say was said that short and 
snappy it set me feeling quite uncom- 
fortable. 

That made me more certain than ever 
he knew I was ’spiring after his daughter 
again. So I told Mary to keepit as dark 
as she could, and got my weather eye 
open ready for Jim the next time he was 
on the drink, ’cause then he always let out 
what was most on his conscience, and 
talked his mind freely the same asa child 
would ; and if so be he had any prejudice 
against you, he was bound to out with it 
then or bust. 

So the time went on and on, and Jim 
he went down and down, and showed 
what a wreck the drink can make of a 
man when once it gets a firm hold of him. 
He changed his drink from gin and beer 
to brandy neat, ‘cause, he said, he was 
getting so used to the other two that they 
didn’t seem to have any effect on him 
scarcely, and made him feel like being a 
teetotal again. And he went oftener to 
the “ High Admiral,” and less times to 
the shop than he ever done before, and 
came home savager and more violent 
every time he didn’t go to work. 

He got fonder, too, of quarrelling with 
his wife ever since he was beaten by the 
new plumber. It was safer, seeing that 
she was never ‘tempted to answer him 
back or ’taliated on him when he raised 
his hand against her in one of his 
drunken fits. 

She had been a handsome young 
woman, so the neighbours said, when 
Jim first brought her to stop with him in 
Battersea, and was reckoned quite a bell 
down in the country where she came 
from, and where she had the misfortune 
to first set eyes on my mate. But then, 
you see, he was a good deal different in 
those days, before he took to being dissi- 
pated, to what he was now; for I often 
heard father say that he was as smart a 
young chap as you might wish to see in 
a day's march. 





The same time, you might find many 
a worse looking woman than Jim’s wife 
was, even now, for all the ill-treatment 
and trouble and starving she suffered 
from his hands; and I’ve seen the time 
when the thoughts of her old home and 
her father that still lived there would 
change her face on a sudden to as pretty 
a picture as you'd ever wish to look at. 

How my mate could have brought 
himself to act towards her in the way 
he done, with that poor thin face and 
the big brown eyes with their hunted- 
down look ’pealing to him so piteously, 
was something that I couldn’t fathom 
nohow. It made me more disgusted 
with him every day the further I could 
see and understand the badness of it; 
and if it wasn’t for Mary’s sake and my 
wanting to be always near her, I’d have 
had it out with him long ago and 
parted. 

With Mary and young Jim he hardly 
ever had any dealings one way or the 
other, ’cause, as I said before, he had 
almost a sort of fear of his daughter on 
account of her goodness and being liked 
by everyone, and the way she faced him 
to protect her mother like as if he was a 
mad dog. And the cripple being a 
cripple, he never noticed him from 
morning to night, drunk or sober. He 
wasn’t no more account to him than a 
piece of furniture that had to be moved 
about here and there according as it 
was in the way. 

And so things went jogging along 
from day to day with a general tendency 
to get worse, until at last, one Whit- 
Monday, Jim he managed to overdo it 
to such an extent that he broke up the 
family circle, so that it couldn’t ever be 
got properly together again. 

That morning he took his black-and- 
tan with him and went on an excursion 
to the seaside, to have a blow on the 
beach and get a regular change of 
climate, so he said; and he got drunk 
at the “High Admiral ” before he started, 
and stayed drunk all the way down in the 
train till he reached the seaside. And 
when he got there he met a party in the 
station that said he knowed him well 
and was out of a job. 

So they went across the way to the 








corner, and kept it up the whole of the 
day, piling it in, and piling it in, till my 
mate he missed his train back again, 
through being that unsensible he couldn't 
stand orsit. And the next morning when 
he woke up in a strange house he couldn’t 
find his coat nor his boots, nor his money 
and watch ; and when he whistled on 
the black-and-tan it didn’t show up no- 
where. He said afterwards he was never 
so properly stranded before in all his life. 

Next morning after that we got an 
unstamped letter from Jim, telling us 
how it stood with him, and asking his 
wife to send him down his fare and 
expenses to get back with again. And 
she done it with what the sewing- 
machine and a pair of blankets fetched, 
and Jim he came back the next day in 
his shirt sleeves and slippers, and as 
savage as a gristly bear. 

He hadn’t found his dog, neither, 
though he hunted for it high and low, 
and went round to every sausage-shop 
there was in the town. And the first 
thing he done when he got the money 
was to put a notice in all the papers, 
offering a reward for it, and describing 
the party whose company it was last 
seen in, and who, he reckoned, was the 
one that sneaked all his things. I don’t 
know what he wasn’t going to do to 
him if he ever met that party again. It 
made you all goose-skinned to hear him 
talk about it even. 

I never see anything prey more on a 
man’s mind than the loss of that dog 
did on Jim’s. It seemed on a sudden to 
have changed all his life. 

That night, when he came in from 
stopping at the “High Admiral,” I see 
he was so far gone through drowning 
his sorrows that he wasn’t safe to go 
near, let alone to reason with. He 
remembered about me and Mary, too, 
on a sudden, and said he’d let me know 
if I was going to tamper with his child’s 
‘fections that was his own flesh and 
blood, without so much as asking his 
leave or his licence. He'd learn me, he 
said, something I'd remember all my life, 
if I came any more of my hanky-panky 
nonsense about his house, and tried to 
crow it over him, ‘cause I did happen to 
to know a little about geography and 
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grammar and such like; and so on and 
so forth, and a lot worse than that 
besides. And all the time he said it he 
kept edging himself nearer and nearer 
to me till he almost touched my nose 
with his fist, he got so close. 

I think he’d have let me have it fair 
at last if his wife hadn’t come in at that 
moment from looking for him, and that 
took his ’tention from me on to her. 

This suited him better than I did, and 
he started at once on to her, calling her 
everything that he could think of for 
taking everyone's part against him all 
along, and being the cause of all his 
misfortunes, and losing his self-respecta- 
bility. 1 never see a man take on so 
bad before as he done, nor notice such a 
wicked look as came over his face all on 
a sudden. 

It set her off in tears as it always done 
when he said hard things of her that 
weren’t true, and that, of course, made 
him worse. 

“That’s it,” savs he, mocking at her 
in a way that was hateful to look at; 
“that's all you’re good for, is to snivel, 
and worry, and fret from morning till 
night, until a man’s life isn’t worth the 
living. You're enough to make a respect- 
able working man turn grey with your 
complaining, and bully-raggings, and 
back-talkings, that’s what you are. I 
never see such a woman in all my whole 
life. What do you mean by it, anyhow? 
Do you want to wear me out and kill 
me by slow degress, so as to get after 
somebody else and kill him? Is that 
what you’re wanting to do?” 

She made no answer except to keep on 
crying worse than ever. 

“ Now, stop it, I tell you!” he shouts 
out in a threatening voice, and taking 
a step or two nearer to her. “ Y’hear! 
Stop it this moment or I'll beat the life 
out of you. Oh, you won’t, won’t you? 
Then take that - 

But he didn’t reach her, not by a yard 
he didn’t; for the next moment his 
daughter was standing in between his 
wife and him, her eyes blazing up like 
diamonds and her face as pale as wax, 
And she had one arm around her mother’s 
waist, pulling her to one side out of his 
way. 
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He was clean staggered for a second 
or two, and then he roars out :— 

“Come out of it!” 

“No, father!”’ says she, in the same 
quiet, easy way she always spoke, though 
more firm than I ever heard her voice 
before. ‘ No, father, I can’t,and I won't; 
there! I've stood it now until I can’t 
stand it no longer. Not a finger do you 
lay on her to hurt her while I’m here to 
prevent it. Not if I’ve got to die for 
it!” 

And I says, “‘ Hear, hear, hear!” 

Jim he turns on me suddenly with the 
look of a mad bull, and says he :— 

“All right, sonny. I'll ’tend to you 
presently when I’ve done with her.” 

“ Will you come out of it?” he says to 
her again, doubling up his fists, and with 
the look of a thousand devils in his 
eyes. I heard my brain hissing inside 
my head. 

“And let you strike her as you’ve done 
so often before!’’ says my brave girl, 
quieter and firmer than ever, and draw- 
ing her trembling mother tighter and 
tighter to her side. ‘“ Never!” 
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“And who are you that’s got any- 
thing to do with it?” he fairly yells at 
her, and foaming at the mouth like a 
wild beast. 

“Your daughter, and the daughter of 
her that looks to you for protection 
instead of blows!” 

“ Come out of it!” 

“ Never!” 

“You won't?” 

“No!” 

“Oh, Jim! Jim!” screams the poor 
mother, trying now in her turn to shield 
her child from his drunken fury. ‘Don’t 
do it, Jim; it’s all my fault. I'll stand to 
it the same as I’ve always done. But not 
her, Jim. Not her, for mercy’s sake !” 

“Out of the way!” says he, with a 
fearful oath; and then, before I could 
reach Mary’s side, he’d struck her. 

I see the blood come. I see her turn 
away to hide it, and heard the awful cry 
that the cripple gave; and then I took 
up the poker in both hands, and, with 
all the strength I ever put into anything 
in my life, 1 laid him out on the hearth 
the same as if he had been pole-axed. 


(To be continued.) 
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t THE LOST LA 
KING ARTHUR. 





By J. CUMING WALTERS. 
(Author of “In Tennyson Land.”) 


IIl—oFr ARTHUR THE KING AND MERLIN THE ENCHANTER. 


‘* No matter whence we do derive our name, 
All Brittany shall ring of Merlin’s fame, 
And wonder at his Arts.” 


The Birth of Merlin, Act III., Sc. 4. 


‘* He by wordes could call out of the sky 
Both sunne and moone, and make them him obey ; 
The land to sea, and sea to maineland dry, 
And darksome night he eke could turn to day; 
That to this day, for terror of his fame 
The feendes do quake when any him to them does name.’’—Spenser. 


HE fact that the 
name Art(h)ur does 
not occur in the 
Gildas manuscript 
has led to the in- 
ference that the 
king was unknown 
to that chronicler ; 
and the assump- 
tion that he is 
alluded to as 
Ursus (the Bear) 

tends to confirm the theory of those 

who would affirm that he is no more 
than a solar myth. It must be under- 
stood that the Arthur of romance, as 
we now know him, is a character ever 
increasing in importance and prominence 
as the history was re-written and elabo- 
rated; at first a minor actor in the 
drama, he at length became the leading 
figure and the centre around which all 
the other characters were grouped. The 

Arthur of the historian Nennius is the 

original personage to whom all the 

famed attributes have been accorded by 
subsequent writers. With so much doubt 
and confusion involving the identity of 
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the person himself it is inevitable that 
even more doubt and confusion should 
exist when we come to detailed events. 
Even the name of Arthur’s father is 
variously given, a circumstance which 
caused Milton to question the veracity of 
the whole history; and the date of his 
birth, of his death, the age at which he 
died, and other smaller points, lead 
to nothing but endless contradiction. 
The number of his battles is variously 
given as twelve and seventy-six; he is 
said to have wedded not one but three 
Guineveres (Gwenhwyvar); his age at 
death varies from just over thirty years 
to over ninety ; and the date of the last 
battle is 537, 54% or del King Arthur’s 





* Arthur's career en been thus nian 
summarised :—‘‘ At the ageof fifteen he succeeded 
his father as King of Damnonium. He was born 
in 452, had three wives, of whom Guinevere was 
the second, and was betrayed by the third during 
his absence in Armorica. Mordred concluded a 
league with Arthur’s great foe, Cedric the Saxon ; 
andattheageof ninety, after seven years’ continual 
war, the famous king was defeated at Camelford 
in 543." Fuller compares him to Hercules in 
(r) his illegitimate birth, (2) his arduous life, and 
(3) his twelve battles. Joseph Ritson, whose 
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actual name may have been Arthur 
Mab-Uther; his genealogical line has 
been traced back to Helianis, nephew of 
Joseph; the year 501 is now usually 
given as the date of his birth; and St. 
David, son of a prince of Cardiganshire, 
is mentioned not only as his contem- 
porary but as a near relative. If the 
Sagas were compared with the Arthurian 
romances numerous points of resemblance 
could be shown. Olaf is the Arthur of 
the story, Gudrun the Guinevere, ard 
Odin is the Merlin, while the city of 
Drontheim serves as Caerleon. The 
story recounting how Arthur magically 
obtained his sword Excalibur finds an 
exact parallel in the story of Sigmund, 
Volsung’s son; and even the emblem of 
the dragon is not lacking,* for in the 
story of the Volsung we learn that 
Sigurd’s shield bore the image of that 
monster, “and with even such-like image 
was adorned helm, and saddle, and coat- 
armour.” But again it must be remem- 
bered that Arthur’s kingdom is reported 





antiquarian researches are noted for their fulness 
and originality, came to the conclusion that 
though there were ‘‘ fable and fabrication” in 
the hero, a real Arthur lies behind the legendary 
hero. He appeared when the affairs of the 
Britons were at their worst after Vortigern’s 
death, checked the ravages of the Romans, and 
kept the pillaging Saxons at bay. Professor 
Montagu Burrows, in his commentaries on the 
history of England, argues that the Cymry of 
Arthur’s time were a band of Romano-Britons 
who produced leaders like Cunedda to take com- 
mand of the native forces left by the departing 
Romans. They remained more British than 
Gaelic, but were gradually driven, with their 
faces to the foe, into Wales and the Welsh border- 
land. ‘‘The Arthurian legends,’’ he continues, 
‘*embody a whole world of facts which have 
been lost to history in the lapse of time, and form 
a poetry far from wholly fictitious.” Renan 
declares that few heroes owe less to reality than 
Arthur. ‘ Neither Gildas nor Aneurin, his con- 
temporaries, speaks of him; Bede did not know 
his name; Taliesin and Llwarc’h Hén gave him 
only a secondary place. In Nennius, on the 
other hand, who lived about 850, the legend has 
been fully unfolded. Arthur is already the exter- 
minator of the Saxons; he has never experienced 
defeat ; he is the suzerain of an army of kings. 
Finally, in Geoffrey of Monmouth, the epic 
creation culminates.” 

* Ashmole, in his “History of the Order of 
the Garter,’’ declares that, in addition to the 
dragon, King Arthur placed the picture of St. 
George on his banner. 
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to have extended to Iceland itself; in 
fact, the bounds of his kingdom were 
only set by the chroniclers where their 
own definite geographical knowledge 
ended. 

“We cannot bring within any limits 
of history,” Sir Edward Strachey has 
properly said, “the events which here 
succeed each other, when the Lords and 
Commons of England, after the death of 
King Uther at St. Albans, assembled at the 
greatest church of London, guided by the 
joint policy of the magician Merlin and 
the Christian bishop of Canterbury, and 
elected Arthur to the throne; when 
Arthur made Caerleon, or Camelot, or 
both, his headquarters in a war against 
Cornwall, Wales, and the North, in 
which he was victorious by help of the 
King of France; when he met the 
demand for tribute by the Roman 
Emperor Lucius with a counterclaim to 
the empire for himself as the real repre- 
sentative of Constantine, held a parlia- 
ment at York to make the necessary 
arrangements, crossed the sea from 
Sandwich to Barflete in Flanders, met 
the united forces of the Romans and 
Saracens in Burgundy, slew the emperor 
in a great battle, together with his allies 
the Sowdan of Syria, the King of Egypt, 
and the King of Ethiopia, sent their 
bodies to the Senate and Podesta of 
Rome as the only tribute he would pay, 
and then followed over the mountains 
through Lombardy and Tuscany to Rome, 
where he was crowned emperor by the 
Pope, ‘sojourned there a time, established 
all the lands from Rome into France, 
and gave lands and realms unto his 
servants and knights,’ and so returned 
home to England, where he seems thence- 
forth to have devoted himself wholly to 
his duties as the head of Christian 
knighthood.” 

This is the very monstrosity of fable, 
the grossness of which carries with it its 
own condemnation. These facts, how- 
ever, are‘not insisted upon by Malory, 
though’ such claims for Arthur were 
made by the credulous and less scrupulous 
writers. Romance has entirely remodelled 
his character, and has filled in all the 
gaps in his life-story in that triumphant 
manner in which Celtic genius manifests 
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its power. The legendary Arthur is 
made to realise the sublime prophecies of 
Merlin, and as those prophecies waxed 
more bold and arrogant in the course of 
ages the proportions of the hero were 
magnified to suit them. Merlin had 
cherished the hope of the coming of a 
victorious chief under whom the Celts 
should be united, but the slaughter at 
Arderydd when the rival tribes fought each 
other, almost destroyed all such aspira- 
tions. Nevertheless the prophet foretold 
the continuance of discord among the 
British tribes, until the chief of heroes 
formed a federation on returning to the 
world, and his prediction concluded with 
the haunting words: “ Like the dawn he 
will arise from his mysterious retreat.” 
Mr. Stuart Glennie calls Merlin a bar- 
barian compound of madman and poet, 
prophet and bard, but denies that he was 
a mythic personage or a poetic creation. 
He was, like Arthur himself, an actual 
pre-medizval personage, and, as in the 
case of Arthur, we have no means of 
determining his origin, his nationality, 
or the locale of his wanderings. But if, 
as Wilson observes in one of his “ Border 
Tales,” tradition is “the fragment 
which history has left or lost in its 
progress, and which poetry following 
in its wake has gathered up as 
treasures, breathed upon them its influ- 
ence and embalmed them in_ the 
memories of men unto all generations,” 
we shall extract a residuum of truth from 
the fanciful fables of which Merlin is the 
subject. 

Merddin Emrys, the Welsh Merlin, is 
claimed as a native of Bassalleg, an 
obscure town in the district which lies 
between the river Usk and Rhymney. 
The chief authority for this is Nennius ; 
but according to others the birthplace 
was Carmarthen, at the spot marked by 
Merlin’s tree, regarding which the pro- 
phecy runs that when the tree tumbles 
down Carmarthen will be overwhelmed 
with woe. What we know of Merlin in 
Malory’s chronicle is that he was King 
Arthur’s chief adviser, an enchanter who 
could bring about miraculous events, and 
to whom was delivered the royal babe upon 
a ninth wave of the ocean ; a prophet who 
foretold his sovereign’s death, his own 


fate, and the infidelity of Guinevere; a 
warrior, the founder of the Round Table, 
and the wise man who “ knew all things.” 
Wales and Scotland alike claim as their 
own this most striking of the characters 
in the Arthurian story. Brittany also 
holds to the belief that Merlin was the 
most famous and potent of her sons, and 
that his influence is still exercised over 
that region. Matthew Arnold, gazing at 
the ruins of Carnac, saw from the heights 
he clambered the lone coast of Brittany, 
stretching bright and wide, weird and 
still, in the sunset ; and recalling the old 
tradition, he described how— 


“It lay beside the Atlantic wave 
As though the wizard Merlin’s will 
Yet charmed it from his forest grave."’ 


The Scotch Merlin, Merlin Sylvester, or 
Merlin the Wild, was Merdwynn of the 
haugh of Drummeliziar, a delightful low- 
land region, where the little sparkling 
Pausayl burn bickers down between the 
heather-clad hills until it mixes its waters 
with the Tweed. He is said to have 
taken to the woods of Upper Tweeddale 
in remorse for the death of his nephew, 
though it is more likely that he lost his 
reason after the decisive defeat of the 
Cymry by the Christians of the sixth cen- 
tury. Sir Walter Scott records that in 
the “Scotichronicon,” to which work 
however no historic importance can be 
ascribed, as it is notoriously a priestly 
invention, is an account of an interview 
betwixt St. Kentigern and Merdwynn 
Wyllt while he was in this distracted 
and miserable state. The saint endea- 
voured to convert the recluse to Chris- 
tianity, for he was a nature-worshipper as 
his poems show. From his mode of life 
he was called Lailoken, and on the 
saint’s commanding him to explain his 
situation, he stated that he was doing 
penance imposed upon him by a voice 
from heaven for causing a bloody con- 
flict between Lidel and Carwanolow. 
He continued to dwell in the woods of 
Caledon, frequenting a fountain on the 
hills, enjoying the companionship of his 
sister Gwendydd (“The Dawn”), and 
ever musing upon his early love Hurm- 
leian (The Gleam), both of whom were 
frequently mentioned in his poems. His 
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fate was a singular one, and has been 
confused with that of the Merlin of 
Arthur. He predicted that he should 
perish at once by wood, earth, and 
water, and so it came to pass; for being 
pursued and stoned by the rustics— 
others say by the herdsmen of the Lord of 
Lanark—he fell from a rock into the 
river Tweed, and was transfixed by a 
sharp stake— 


‘Sude perfossus, lapide percussus, et unda, 
Hec tria Merlinum fertur inire necem. 
Sicque ruit, mersusque lignoque prehensus, 
Et fecit vatem per terna pericular verum.” 


The grave of the Scotch Merlin is 
pointed out at Drummelziar, where it is 
marked by an aged thorn-tree. On the 
east side of the churchyard the Pausayl 
brook falls into the Tweed, and a pro- 
phecy ran thus:—‘* When Tweed and 
Pausayl join at Merlin’s grave, Scotland 
and England shall one monarch have.” 
And we learn accordingly that on the 
day of the coronation of James VI. the 
Tweed overflowed and joined the Pausayl 
at the prophet’s grave. The predictions 
of this Merlin continued for many cen- 
turies to impress the Scotch, and he 
seems to have had a reputation equal to 
that of Thomas the Rhymer. Geoffrey 
of Monmouth was the first to introduce 
a Merlin into the Arthurian romance, 
and whether that Merlin had for a pro- 
totype Merdwynn Wyllt, or whether 
there was in reality a Merlin of Wales, 
remains an open question. All that can 
be said definitely is that similar deeds 
are ascribed to both, that each occupies 
a similar place among his contemporaries, 
that their rhapsodical prophecies par- 
take of the same character, and that 
their mysterious deaths have points in 
common. But it is contended that the 
vates of Vortigern and of Aurelius Am- 
brosius, the companion and adviser of 
Uther Pendragon and of Arthur, was 
Myrdin Emrys, who took his name from 
Dinas Emrys in the Vale of Waters, 
whose haunt was the rugged heights of 
Snowdon, and who knew nothing of the 
Merlin Caledonius who wandered about 
the heathery hills of Drummelziar, who 
was present at the battle of Arderydd in 
573, and who lamented in wild songs the 


defeat of the pagans and the shattering 
reverse to the Cymric cause. These 
poems, which bewail the fortunes of this 
unfortunate race, seem to have found 
their way into the famous Ancient Books 
of Wales, thus tending further to confuse 
the two Merlins, and resulting in the old 
chroniclers ascribing the acts of both to 
the Myrdin Emrys of King Arthur's court. 
The late Professor Veitch’s poem on 
Merlin contains some specimens of 
Merdwynn Wyllt’s verse, and sets 
forth his faith in nature, tinged a little 
as it was by the Christianity of the 
era. 

The Merlin of King Arthur was reputed 
to be a native of Carmarthen among 
other places, and at three miles’ distance 
from the town may be seen “ Merlin’s 
Cave,” one of the traditional places of 
his mysterious entombment. Merlin’s 
birth formed the subject of one of the 
apocryphal plays of Shakespeare: the 
weird magician and worker of enchant- 
ment would have been worthy of the 
master’s own depiction. In the romances 
he comes with mystery and awe, and he 
departs with mystery andshame. “Men 
say that Merlin was begotten of a devil,’’ 
said Sir Uwaine; and the maid Nimue 
(Vivien) on whom he was “assotted,” 
grew weary of him, and fain would have 
been delivered of him, “for she was 
afraid of him because he was a devil’s 
son.” In that wondrously rich drama 
of 1662, “The Birth of Merlin,” the 
popular tradition is taken up that the 
arch-magician was the son of the arch- 
fiend. The story introduces Aurelius 
and Vortiger (Vortigern) the two Kings 
of Britain ; Uter Pendragon, the brother 
of Aurelius ; Ostorius, the Saxon general ; 
and other historic characters of the era. 
The chief point of the plot is the search 
for and identification of Merlin’s father, 
and, that matter settled, the dramatist 
treats of Merlin’s supernatural skill, his 
prophecies, and his aid of Vortiger in 
building the castle which hostile iriends 
broke down by night as fast as it was 
built by day. Merlin is represented as 
born with the beard of an old man, able 
to talk and walk, and within a few hours 
of his birth explaining to his mother 
that he reads a book “to sound the 
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depth of arts, of learning, wisdom, 
knowledge.” 


‘‘T can be but half a man at best, 
And that is your mortality ; the rest 
In me is spirit. ‘Tis not meat nor time 
That gives this growth and bigness. No, my 
years 


Shall be more strange than yet my birth appears.” 


He prophesies forthwith, recognises his 
father, the Devil, at a glance, gives proof 
of his miraculous powers in many ways ; 
and proceeding to Vortiger’s court baffles 
the native magicians, and shows the 
king why his castle cannot be built by 
reason of the dragons in conflict. He 
foretells that the victory of the white 
dragon means the ultimate victory of 
the Saxons—‘“ the white horror who, 
now knit together, have driven and shut 
you up in these wild mountains,” and 
that the king who won his throne by 
bloodshed must yield it to Prince Uter. 
The prediction is verified, and after 
Vortiger’s death Merlin is sent for to 
expound “the fiery oracle” in the form 
of a dragon’s head, 


‘*From out whose mouth 
Two flaming lakes of fire stretch east and west, 
And . . . from the body of the star 
Seven smaller blazing streams directly point 
On this affrighted kingdom.” 


The portent causes terror, until Merlin, 
as interpreter, tells of revolutions, the 
rise and fall of nations, and the changes 
in Britain’s state which it signifies. 
Aurelius has been treacherously slain at 
Winchester by the Saxons, and Prince 
Uter is to be his avenger. The passage 
in which Merlin relates what is to come 
is one of singular dignity and impres- 
siveness. The seven rays are “speaking 
heralds” to the island. Uter Pendragon 
is to have a son and a daughter. The 
latter will be Queen of Ireland, while of 
the son “ thus Fate and Merlin tells "— 


‘* All after times shall fill their chronicles 

With fame of his renown, whose warlike 
sword 

Shall pass through fertile France and Germany, 

Nor shall his conquering foot be forced to 
stand, 

Till Rome's imperial wealth hath crowned his 
fame 

With monarch of the west ; from whose seven 
hills 

With conquest, and contributory kings 
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He back returns to enlarge the Briton bounds, 

His heraldry adorned with thirteen crowns. 

He to the world shall add another worthy, 

And, as a loadstone, for his prowess draw 

A train of martial lovers to his court. 

It shall be then the best of knighthood’s 
honour 

At Winchester to fill his castle hall, 

And at his Royal table sit and feast 

In warlike orders, all their arms round hurled 

As if they meant to circumscribe the world.” 


This is a noble passage, and sums up 
the leading points in King Arthur’s his- 
tory, as related in the Fabliaux, and at 
the same time serves as evidence of the 
power of divination and eloquence of 
Merlin ‘The matter of the prophecy was 
obviously taken from Malory, but the 
dramatist introduced one strange varia- 
tion in his story. Merlin, indignant that 
his demoniac father should strive to harm 
his mother, uses his art and magic spells 
to enclose the Devil in a rock—an idea 
suggested, no doubt, by Merlin’s own 
fate. Furthermore, finding himself called 
to aid Pendragon against the Saxons, 
Merlin conducts his mother to a place of 
retirement called Merlin’s Bower, and 
tells her that when she dies he will erect 
a monument— 

‘* Upon the verdant plains of Salisbury— 

(No king shall have so high a sepulchre)— 

With pendulous stones that I will hang by art, 

Where neither lime nor mortar shall be used, 

A dark enigma to the memory, 

For none shall have the power to number 


them.” 

Here we become acquainted with the 
superstition that the megalithic wonders 
of Stonehenge were Merlin’s workman- 
ship, and that the mysterious structure 
was his mother’s tom. Another idea 
was that it was the burial place of Uther 
Pendragon and Constantine. The drama, 
so far as it relates to Merlin and Vorti- 
gern, closely follows the popular tradi- 
tion, though there are several variations 
of the story of the castle which could not 
be finished, and its site, as might be 
expected, is the subject of many contra- 
dictory declarations. The allegorical 


meaning’ of the story is quite clear. To 
the heights of Snowdon, it is said, Merlin 
led King Vortigern, whose castle could 
not be buiit for meddlesome goblins. 
The wizard led the monarch to a vast 
cave and showed him two dragons, white 
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and red, in furious conflict. “ Destroy 
these,” he said, “and the goblins whom 
they rule will cease to torment you.” 
Vortigern slew the dragons of Hate and 
Conspiracy, and his castle was com- 
pleted.* 

The story of Merlin’s death has again 
led to much speculation upon the 
recondite subject of the situation of 
the tomb in which his “ quick” body 
was placed by the guile of Nimue, or 
Vivien, one of the damsels of the lake. 
Malory distinctly avers that it was in 
Cornwall that the doting wizard met 
his fate. He went into that country, 
after showing Nimue many wonders, and 
‘so it happed that Merlin showed to her 
a rock, whereat was a great wonder, and 
wrought by enchantment, that went 
under a great stone.” By subtle working 
the maiden induced the wizard to go 
under the stone to tell her of the marvels 
there, and then she “so wrought him” 
that with all his own crafts he could not 
emerge again. Some time afterwards 
Sir Bagdemagus, riding to an adventure, 
heard Merlin’s doleful cries from under 
the stone, but he was unable to help 
him, as the stone was so heavy that a 
hundred men could not move it. Merlin 
told the knight that no one could rescue 
him but the woman who had put him 
there, and, according to some traditions, 
he lives to this day in the vault. Spenser, 
in the “Faerie Queen,” describes the 
tomb as— 


* Mr. Glennie thinks the scene is in Carnarvon- 
shire, to the south of Snowdon, overlooking the 
lower end of Llyn y Dinas. Here is Dinas 
Emrys, a singular isolated rock, clothed on all 
sides with wood, containing on the summit some 
faint remains of a building defended by ramparts. 
It was of this place Drayton wrote— 

“And from the top of Brith, so high and 
wondrous steep 

Where Dinas Emris stood, showed where the 

serpents fought, 

The White that tore the Red ; from whence the 

prophet wrought 

The Briton’s sad decay then shortly to ensue.’ 


On the south of Carnarvon Bay is Nant 
Gwrtheryn, the Hollow of Vortigern, a precipitous 
ravine by the sea, said to be the last resting-place 
of the usurper, when he fled to escape the rage 
of his subjects on finding themselves betrayed to 
the Saxons, 
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‘A hideous, bollow, cave-like bay 
Under a rock that has a little space 
From the swift Tyvi, tumbling down apace 
Amongst the woody hills of Dynevowr.” 


The Tyvi is now better known as the 
Towy, and Dynevowr is Dynevor Park. 


‘‘ There the wise Merlin, whilom wont, they say, 
To make his wonne low underneath the 
ground, 
In a deep delve far from view of day, 
That of no living wight he might be found, 
When so he counselled with his sprights 
around.” 


Others say that the guileful damsel led 
her doting lover to Snowdon, and there 
put forth the charm of woven paces and 
of waving hands until he lay as dead in 
a hollow oak. Sometimes an eldritch 
cry breaks upon the ear of the climber 
as he nears the summit of Snowdon: it 
is Merlin lamenting the subtlety of his 
false love, which doomed him to per- 
petual shame. 

There is the Carmarthen cave, and 
there is a “ Merlin’s Grave” four miles 
from Caerleon, both of which are shown 
as Merlin’s resting-place. But the ancient 
bards told a very strange tale of the fate 
of the “boy without a father,” whose 
blood had once been sought to sprinkle 
upon the cement for the bricks of Vorti- 
gern’s castle. They declared that the 
enchanter was sent out tosea in a vessel 
of glass, accompanied by nine bards, or 
prophets, and neither vessel nor crew 
was heard of again—which is not sur- 
prising. But Lady Charlotte Guest, in 
her notes to the “ Mabinogion,” boldly 
transports the scene of Merlin’s doom to 
the Forest of Brézéliande, in Brittany, 
one of the favoured haunts of romance 
and the delight of the Trouvéres. Vivien, 
to whose artifices he succumbed, is said 
to have been the daughter of one Vava- 
sour, who married a niece of the Duchess 
of Burgundy, and received as dowry half 
the Forest of Briogne. It was when 
Merlin and Vivien were going through 
Brécéliande: hand in hand that they 
found a bush of white thorn laden with 
flowers ; there they rested, and the magi- 
cian fell asleep. Then Vivien, having 
been taught the art of enchantment by 
Merlin, rose and made a ring nine times 
with her wimple round the bush; and 
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when the wizard woke it seemed to him 
that he was enclosed in the strongest 
tower ever made—a tower without walls 
and without chains, which he alone had 
known the secret of making. From this 
enmeshment Merlin could never escape, 
and, plead as he would, the damsel would 
not release him. But it is written that 
she often regretted what she had done 
and could not undo, for she had thought 
the things he had taught her could not 
be true. This, however, seems to be an 
interpolation. Sir Gawain, travelling 
through the forest, saw a “kind of 
smoke,” and heard Merlin’s wailing 
voice addressing him out of the ob- 
scurity. The wonders of the Forest of 
Brécéliande were sufficiently believed in 
of old time that we find the chronicler 
Wace actually journeying to the spot to 
find the fairy fountain and Merlin’s tomb. 
Another variation of the story is that 
Merlin made himself a sepulchre in the 
Forest of Arvantes, that Vivien persuaded 
him to enter it, and then closed the lid 
in such manner that thereafter it could 
never be opened. Matthew Arnold, 
sparing and reticent in speech, as is his 
wont, describes Merlin’s fate with sub- 
dued force and subtle charm, putting the 
story in the mouth of desolate Iseult, 
who told her children of the “ fairy- 
haunted land away the other side of 
Brittany, beyond the heaths, edged by 
the lonely sea; of 


‘The deep forest glades of Broce-liand, 
Through whose green boughs the golden sun- 
shine creeps, 
Where Merlin by the enchanted thorn-tree 
sleeps.” 

Very cunningly and mystically has the 
poet told of Vivien’s guile as she waved 
a wimple over the blossom’d thorn-tree 
and the sleeping dotard, until within 
“a little plot of magic ground,” a 
““daisied circle,” Merlin was made 
prisoner till the judgment day. Celtic 
mythology, Renan tells us, is nothing 
more than a transparent naturalism, the 
love of nature for herself, the vivid im- 
pression of her magic, accompanied by 
the sorrowful feeling that man knows. 
When face to face with her, he believes 
that he hears her commune with him 
concerning his origin and destiny. “ The 


legend of Merlin mirrors this feeling,” 
he continues. “Seduced by a fairy of 
the woods, he flies with her and becomes 
a savage. Arthur’s messengers come 
upon him as he is singing by a fountain ; 
he is led back again to court, but the 
charm carries him away. He returns 
to his forests, and this time for 
ever.” 

“La forét de Brocelinde,” writes Emile 
Souvestre, in that fascinating and half- 
pathetic work “Les Derniers Bretons,” “se 
trouve située dans le commune de Con- 
coret, arrondissement de Ploérmal. Elle 
est celebrée dans les romans de la table 
ronde. C’est la que l’on rencontre la 
fontaine de Baranton, le Val sans retour, 
la tombe de Merlin. On sait que ce 
magicien se trouve encore dans cette 
forét, ot il est retenu par les enchante- 
ments de Viviane a l’ombre d’un bois 
d’aubépine. Viviane avait essayé sur 
Merlin le charme qu’elle avait appris de 
lui-méme, sans croire qu’il pat opérer ; 
elle se desespéra quand elle vit qui celui 
qu'elle adorait était 4 jamais perdu pour 
elle.” (This statement is not confirmed 
in the English romance, and is opposed 
wholly to the sentiment of the story as 
conceived by Tennyson and other modern 
writers.) ‘‘ On assure que Messire Gauvain 
(Gawain) et quelques chevaliers de la 
table ronde cherchérent partout Merlin, 
mais en vain. Gauvain seul l’entendit 
dans la forét de Brocelinde, mais ne put le 
voir.” The district of Brocelinde, or 
Brécéliande, is rich in antiquities, 
dolmens and menhirs being found, to- 
gether with other relics of early times 
and the mysterious workers of the stone 
age. To add to the scenic attractions of 
the locality there are ruined castles, the 
remains of machicolated walls, ancient 
chateaux, and churches dating back 
many centuries. It is fitting that here, 
therefore, romance should maintain one 
of its strongholds and that traditions of 
the master-magician should linger. 

There is yet one other legend which 
should be noted. It represents the 
magician as perpetually roaming about 
the wood of Calydon lamenting the loss 
of thechieftains in the battle of Arderydd; 
while yet another tells of a glass house 
built for him in Bardsey Island by his 











companion, the Gleam, in which house of 
sixty doors and sixty windows he studies 
the stars, and is attended by one hundred 
and twenty bards to write down his 
prophecits. Never was such a confusion 
of traditions and fancies, never so many 
deluding will-o’-the-wisps to lead astray 
whosoever would strive to investigate 
the truth of Merlin’s story. Merlin’s 
story with its abundance of suggestion 
makes us think of the apt words of John 
Addington Symonds, who said that the 
examination of these mysterious narra- 
tives was like opening a sealed jar of 
precious wine. “Its fragrance spreads 
abroad through all the palace of the 
soul, and the noble vintage upon being 
tasted courses through the blood and 
brain with the matured elixir of stored- 
up summers.” One needs some such 
consolation as this for the vexation of 
finding seemingly inextricable confusion. 

Warrior though he was, and all- 
powerful by reason of his supernatural 
gifts, Merlin is yet represented as being a 
peace-maker and as paying allegiance to 
a “master.” He ended the great battle 
between Arthur and eleven kings, when 
the horses went in blood up to the 
fetlocks, and out of three score thousand 
men but fifteen thousand were left alive. 
Of this sanguinary battle of Bedgraine, 
Merlin gave an account to his master 
Blaise, or Bleys, journeying to Northum- 
berland specially to do so and to get the 
master to write down the record; all 
Arthur's battles did Blaise chronicle from 
Merlin’s reports. Attempts have been 
made to identify Blaise (the Wolf) with 
St. Lupus, Bishop of Troyes. The 
more impressive part which Merlin plays 
in the Arthurian drama is as prophet and 
necromancer. His sudden comings and 
goings, his disguises, his solemn warn- 
ings, his potent interventions, all these 
combine to strengthen the idea of un- 
equalled influence and of awesome 
personality. He figures prominently in 
the story of Sir Balin le Savage, and it 
was his hand which wrote the fitting 
memorial of the two noble brothers. 
Merlin it was again who counselled the 
king to marry, and who brought 
Guinevere to London from Cameliard, 
darkly , redicting at the same time that 
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through the queen Arthur should come 
to his doom. 

An ancient Cornish song, to be found 
in the original dialect, but in reality a 
Breton incantation which has come down 
to us from the far ages out of the 
abundance of Armoric lore, describes 
Merlin the Diviner attended by a black 
dog and searching at early day for 


‘The red egg of the marine serpent, 
By the seaside in the hollow of the stone.” 


Asked whither he is going he responds : 


‘‘T am going to seek in the valley 
The green watercress and the golden grass, 
And the top branch of the oak, 
In the wood by the side of the fountain.” 


A warning voice bids him turn back and 
not to seek the forbidden knowledge. 
The cress, the golden grass, the oak 
branch, and the red egg of the marine 
serpent are not for him. “Merlin! 
Merlin!” cries the voice, 
‘‘Retrace thy steps, 
There is no diviner but God.” 

There is no doubt that Merlin’s death, 
which is no death, but a blind grovelling 
and eternal uselessness, was the mark of 
scorn put upon the magician who might 
have been prepotent, but who prostituted 
his powers—a feebleness and a degrada- 
tion which were intolerable to the sturdy 
race who prized courage above all other 
qualities, and were incapable of realising 
the meaning of defeat or despair. That 
the counsellor should himself turn fool, 
and that the man of supernatural gifts 
should be prone to the weakness of 
nature, would be obnoxious to the Celtic 
imagination, and have its sequel in ribald 
allusion and endless taunts. The disaster 
which overtakes Merlin is one fitting for 
the coward or the buffoon, and is a fate 
altogether foreign to the ancient idea of 
that which was fitting for the hero, the 
bard, or the sage. It is noticeable that 
all the former services of Merlin are for- 
gotten in judging him upon the closing 
despicable’ episode in his career and 
consigning him to timeless indolence 
and impotence. Shorn of his strength, 
a prisoner, living but “lost to use and 
fame,” Mage Merlin in his cave, victim 
to his own folly and a woman’s wiles, 
awaits the last doom. 
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KATE CARMINE. 


By F, C, PHILIPS. 


ISS KATE CARMINE was in a 
furious rage. In the first place 
she had just received her milliner’s 

bill, which was preposterously extortion- 
ate. In the second place she had de- 
clined a part she wanted to play in a 
forthcoming comedy simply and solely 
because of her engagement to marry 
Captain Golightly of the “ Blues.” 
Last, but by no means least, the morn- 
ing’s post had also brought her a letter 
from Captain Golightly pleading to be 
released from the engagement and set 
free. She ground her teeth, and the 
matutinal roll and chocolate was taste- 
less to her. 

They had been engaged for six months. 
Now, in reading between the lines, it 
was plain to see that he had set his 
affections on someone else. He had been 
staying at a place in Berkshire lately, 
and Miss Carmine had little doubt that 
it was there that he had met the lady 
who had supplanted her. 

His letter had been addressed to her 
flat in Regent’s Park, and forwarded, 
to the rooms she was occupying in 
Brighton. She had opened it in bed, 
but a bed was too small to contain her 
after the perusal, and she proceeded 
to make a hurried toilette. 

She had scarcely entered the sitting- 
room when there was a knock at the 
dour. Her visitor was a charming little 
blonde who was staying with her mother 
on the floor below, and with whom she 
had established rather friendly relations. 

She was very young and innocent and 
sentimental—the young lady downstairs, 
not Miss Carmine—and, on the principle 
of extremes meeting, they had taken to 
each other from the hour of their first 





vencontre. The young lady thought it 
“so romantic” to be an actress, ‘“‘so 
strange, and lovely”; and the actress, 
on the other hand, found it not un- 
pleasant to be regarded as Minerva, and 
worshipped by a member of her own 
sex. She slightly patronised Miss Mild- 
ren, and Miss Mildren, who had often 
admired her from the stalls, was flattered 
by her notice. Mrs. Mildren, to be sure, 
raised certain objections to so “ undesir- 
ale an intimacy,” but then Mrs. Mildren 
was old-fashioned and “ Methody,” and 
had “ year one” ideas on many points. 
As her daughter often said, she would 
have liked to see all her children marry 
curates. 

“Ican only stop the merest moment,” 
exclaimed Miss Mildren, “but I just 
ran up to return your song. Thanks 
awfully.”’ 

“ That's all right,” said Miss Carmine. 
“ How does it suit you?” 

“It is charming, but of course I am 
not able to sing it properly. One wants 
to be a professional actress to do it 
justice.” 

They drifted, as they generally did 
drift, into a conversation in which Nellie 
Mildren asked innumerable questions 
about the stage, and Miss Carmine gave 
discreet replies. On the whole the latter 
lady was not sorry for the interruption 
to her reverie. Her thoughts had been 
far from agreeable, and anything that 
tended to dispel them was welcome. At 
the same time, she concocted between 
her responses an imaginary note designed 
to bow Captain Golightly to the dust. 

She was convinced she would not 
marry him now, though he entreated 
her to do so on his knees; but she felt 
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also that to revenge herself for the slight 
he had put upon her was the one thing 
that could make life still worth the 
living. 

Said Miss Mildren, continuing her 
interrogatories : 

“When are you going to act again, 
Miss Carmine ?” 

“Oh,” answered Miss Carmine, “I 
don’t know, child. Soon, I daresay.” 

“Tt must be very delightful! ” 

“You think so?” 

“Indeed! To be applauded, and say 
witty things, and wear half-a-dozen 
lovely fiocks in an evening! ”’ 

“One can wear lovely frocks and say 
witty things off the stage too, goose.” 

“Ah, but not act! It is really the 
acting I should like best of all, though I 
daresay you think I am frivolous, and 
only envy the gowns and applause. I 
would give my ears to be such an actress 
as you are, and I believe I could act if I 
were in a theatre.” 

“What?” asked Kate Carmine, “ one 
cannot act off the stage, did you say? 
And you a woman!” 

Miss Mildren laughed. 

“Of course I mean really act. We all 
pretend; but to positively take people 
in—to appear to be somebody we are 
not—the scenery and the footlights, and 
the rest of it, are necessary for that, Miss 
Carmine, you will admit it.” 

“JT admit nothing of the sort,” said 
Miss Carmine, sharply. “If you are an 
actress you can act just as well in a 
drawing-room as on the boards.” 

“Since you say so,” murmured Nellie, 
“T can’t deny it; but—” The ellipsis 
was expressive. 

“Goon! You won't offend me.” 

“Well, I once saw you take the réle 
of a circus girl. You spoke ungram- 
matically—that was the author, I under- 
stand that—but your manner, even your 
face, was not a lady’s. You seemed to 
be an ignorant, low-bred little thing. 
In one act you were half-starved and 
beaten, and your features were attenuated. 
Your voice es 

““My voice was like this!” She spoke 
a line of the part with startling abrupt- 
ness, and her companion clapped her 
hands. 
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“Qh, just like that. How clever you 
are! But could you sustain such an 
imitation for any length of time? You 
could not, for instance, be just as much 
the circus girl in a room.” 

“Indeed I could! I think I may safely 
wager that I could sit in a room, talking 
to you for half an hour without you 
having the faintest suspicion who | 
was.” 

“Not know you?” . 

“Not know me from Adam. What 
do you say to that, Miss Nellie 
Mildren ?”’ 

“I say you are more wonderful even 
than I thought—if you could really do 
it.” 

“Only you are not quite sure it isn’t a 
boast? Well, I can’t blame you for 
that, Miss Mildren. I will let you into 
a grave professional secret — nohody 
knows it but me: we players boast a 
good deal. Only, take my advice for 
this much, child: don’t imagine if you 
can do nothing at home that you would 
be great on the boards, and that the 
theatre makes the actress; it is the 
actress makes the theatre—and, as often 
as not, the play,” she added under her 
breath. “I daresay now if yourmamma 
would let you, you would like to go and 
pay golden guiness for elocution lessons, 
and come out at a matinée as Juliet.” 

Nellie blushed, and hung her head. 

“T used to wish it,” she confessed, 
“ but now—well, I have another kind of 
life to look forward to, Miss Carmine.” 

“You are going to be married? And 
you never told me.” 

“It is so new,” murmured Nellie, “ we 
have only been engaged a few days. I 
met him just before 1 came down here, 
and this week he wrote, and—and told 
me that he cared for me—and—and—oh, 
I am so awfully happy!” 

“Let me congratulate you,” said Kate 
Carmine, “ you will make a dear, good 
little wife, 1 am sure. And you deserve 
a good husband.” 

“ He ‘is splendid,” declared the girl. 

“*He’ always is! And is mamma 


agreeable—the course of true love runs 
smooth ?” 

“Mamma doesn’t know him yet—I 
was staying with friends when we met. 
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“What time do you expect him?” she murmured. 


But she will consent, I know; if she 
didn’t, I think it would break my heart.” 

“So bad as that, eh?” 

“As bad as that! Yes, a girl was 
never more deeply in love than I am—or 
happier, for I shall see him again to-day. 
He is coming to Brighton to be intro- 
duced to mamma this afternoon. Were 
you ever in love, Miss Carmine ?” 

“Once,” said Miss Carmine, with an 
angry light in her eyes, “I was once in 
love very sentimentally indeed.” 

“ And you did not marry him? Why?” 

“Never mind me,” said the actress, 
“tell me about yourself! What is your 
hero’s name?” 

“ His name is Arthur, and he is in the 
‘Blues’—Captain Arthur Golightly. I 
don’t know what I’ve ever done to de- 
serve such a lover—a little fool like me.” 

“ Captain Arthur Golightly,” repeated 
the actress, “that is a very nice name, 
isn’t it? And he is coming to Brighton 
to-day ?” 

She spoke with the utmost composure, 
No. 51. June, 1907. 


and not a muscle betrayed the astonish- 
ment she was feeling. She had been 
fanning herself with the copy of the song 
the other had brought back, and she 
continued the movement steadily. 

“ What time do you expect him?” she 
murmured. 

“‘T think he will be with us for tea; 
about five I believe the train gets in. 
Five-ten it is, I think. We are going 
out to order cakes and things now; that 
is why I said I could only stay a minute.” 

She delayed her departure, neverthe- 
less, for a quarter of an hour more, 
dilating on her hero’s nobility and per- 
fections, and Miss Carmine listened to 
her patiently, and even encouraged her 
to pursue the topic. All the while in 
her own mind she was saying that Fate 
had delivered her enemy into her hands, 
and debating the most diabolical method 
of carrying out her vengeance. 

Left alone, at last, she sprang to her 
feet, and commenced to pace the room 
excitedly. He had had the audacity, the 
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wickedness, to propose to Miss Mildren 
while he was still bound to herself. It 
was worse than she had suspected. He 
was engaged, actually engaged, to two 
women at once. Should she refuse to 
release him after all, and leave him to 
flounder out of the dilemma as best he 
could; or expose his falseness to Miss 
Mildren’s mother? She had heard enough 
of the old lady to be sure of the recep- 
tion he would meet with in the latter 
case. Really she was so entirely mistress 
of the situation that her only embarass- 
ment was embarvas de richésses. What 
course should she adopt? 

She stood at the window meditating, 
and saw the mother and daughter leave 
the house, and stroll away for their 
shopping and their walk. She drummed 
on the glass in perplexity, and beat her 
little foot in a devil’s tattoo upon the 
floor. Then she stopped suddenly, with 
a short cry, for she saw Captain Golightly 
getting out of a fly in front of the door. 

She had an inspiration. He did not 
know she was here, and he had never 
met Mrs. Mildren. She herself would 
play Mrs. Mildren’s part, and give him 
in the person of Mrs. Mildren, but out of 
her own mouth, the dismissal he so 
richly deserved. 

To fly downstairs, with the train of 
her peignoiy in her hand, and capture the 
servant on the stairs was the work of an 
instant. To make that servant an 
accomplice by the gift of five shillings 
was no work at all. When Captain 
Golightly, after ringing the bell twice, 
was admitted, and inquired for Mrs. 
Mildren, he was shown respectfully up- 
stairs into the apartments tenanted by 
Miss Kate Carmine, the actress, and left 
to amuse himself with the daily paper 
until his hostess appeared. 

She appeared in something under ten 
minutes, but to put her dressing-room in 
order afterwards took the bewildered 
domestic an hour. She came in, a stiff, 
spectacled figure, with pepper-and-salt 
hair, and a wry expression that did not 
encourage the suitor in his task. 

“Captain Golightly, I think?” she 
said dryly. “I must apologise, sir, for 


keeping you waiting.” 
“Not at all, my dear madam,’ 


said 
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Golightly. “Er—er—not atall. | have 
looked forward to this pleasure very 
ardently.” 

He pulled his moustache, and won- 
dered why she did not shake hands 
with him. 

“‘]—er—you are doubtless aware, Mrs. 
Mildren, of the object of my visit to-day? 
I—that is to say, I present myself to—as 
your daughter has, of course, told you— 
to—er—she is quite well, I trust ?” 

““My daughter is in excellent health, 
Captain Golightly.” 

“Exactly,” said Golightly. “I present 
myself, I was saying, to ask your consent 
to our engagement, and—er—to say that 
I hope you won’t refuse to accord it.” 


“TI refuse,” said the old woman, 
“absolutely.” 
“To—? You refuse your consent, 


do I understand you to mean?” he 
stammered. 

“ Absolutely !” 

“But—but my dear madam, may I ask 
why, on what grounds you so cruelly 
blight my—and I may venture to add 
her—dearest hopes? You—you stagger 
me.” 

“TI refuse, Captain Golightly, on the 
grounds of your private character—your 
wicked and dishonourable conduct. Can 
you deny that at the very time you met, 
and commenced to pay your addresses 
to, my daughter, you were engaged to 
be married to another lady? More than 
that, wretched creature, that you are 
engaged to her now?” 

‘“Good Lord!” said Golightly, and 
his face turned white. “I cannot deny 
it,” he admitted after a pause, “it is 
true, and you have a right to say what 
you please to me. But let me alsospeak 
in my own defence, Mrs. Mildren. My 
engagement to the ladv you mention 
was a huge mistake, and I have written 
to her explaining the change in my 
sentiments, and asking for my release. I 
love your daughter dearly—very dearly, 
indeed—and would make her a good 
husband. The only folly I am guilty of 
in the matter springs from my devotion 
to her—for I was mad enough to beg her 
to be my wife before Miss Carmine’s 
release came.” 

“A painted Jezebel!” 


said the 
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disagreeable old woman 
“She never will release 
you, you may be cer- 
tain.” 

“ You are mistaken in 
that,” said the young 
man; “she is too proud 
to attempt to force my 
affections in any way, 
and too honest too. She 
is by no means a bad 
sort, Kate Carmine.” 

“Yet she inveigled 
you, by your own words, 
into the engagement you 
regret.” 

“f{ never said so—I 
beg your pardon. The 
engagement was of my ~ 
own making. Only it 
was a mistake. So far 
from blaming her for it, 

I shall always feel myself 
her friend.” \ 

“ Poor old boy !”” mur- 
mured the actress in- 
wardly. ‘“ Almost he 
is making me sorry for 
him; this will never 
do!” 

“I have heard quite 
enough, Captain Golightly,’ she ex- 
claimed, rising. “By your own state- 
ment you have behaved badly to my 
daughter, and, by your own showing, 
you have treated the other woman like 
a brute. It only remains for us to bring 
a very painful interview to an end.” 

He picked up his hat awkwardly, moved 
to the door, opened it, and came back : 

“Let me say ‘ Good-bye’ to her?” he 
begged. 

“IT cannot permit you to see my 
daughter any more; and I forbid you, 
moreover, to attempt to address her. I 
am a plain-spoken woman by nature, 
and I see no occasion to pick and choose 
my words with you. Captain Golightly, 
you are a heartless, cowardly, unscru- 
pulous villain. You have wrecked one 
woman’s life, and, but for the knowledge 
I have gathered of you, I have little 
doubt that you would have wrecked my 
child’s. Leave the house, sir, and never 
let me hear of you again.” 


turned. 





KATE CARMINE. 


At the cry they both 
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“Arthur! b>} el geal 
what * is js; 1 +4 
it?” f 

At the ‘ 


cry they both turned, and there on 
the threshold of the open door, with 
trembling lips and frightened eyes, was 
Nellie. 

“ Arthur,” she repeated piteously, 
“what is the matter— what are you 
doing here?” 

Now whether Kate Carmine would 
under any circumstances have carried 
out her imposture to the end is one of 
those things which the historian, like the 
reader, can only conjecture; but it is a 
certain fact that at the sight of the girl’s 
distress her heart gave a curious and 
distinctly compassionate thump. Then 
she looked at the man, and jealous as it 
made her, his love for the other woman 
was so visibly real that that affected her 
too. She had quite determined not to . 
let them be happy with each other, but 
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she was, as Golightly had declared, a 
good enough sort. She went forward, 
and took Nellie’s hand, and “ vowing she 
would ne’er consent, consented.” 

“Who is this woman?” demanded 
Nellie Mildren. “What did she mean by 
what she said to you?” 

“Who is she?” echoed the bewildered 
captain. 

“She is Miss Kate Carmine, the actress,” 
said the old woman, removing her spec- 
tacles and wig. ‘‘ Not ‘Hawkshaw, the 
detective,’ but Miss Kate Carmine, who 
has to apologise to a perfect stranger ”’— 
she turned to Golightly as she spoke— 
‘“‘for a harmless jest. My dear sir, this 
little fiancée of yours was insisting half 
an hour ago that we players were depen- 
dent upon stage accessories for our art, 
and I promised to prove that I was able 
to deceive her in a room. I think I’ve 
done it! And now, if I’m forgiven, she’ll 








KATE CARMINE. 


take you downstairs and introduce you 
to the real Mrs. Mildren, whom you won't 
find so formidable. May I—congratulate 
you both? Bless you, my children; ‘may 
you live long and prosper’! Nellie, you 
goose, if you don’t leave off staring at 
me like that, you’ll make me vain.” 

The girl never knew who sent Miss 
Carmine the basket of flowers that was 
a sight to see the following afternoon, 
and ever afterwards vowed she was the 
most wonderful actress in the world. 
This is the true and authentic narrative 
of the actress’s only matrimonial en- 
gagement ; but she did manage to turn 
it to account. She was, on reflection, so 
highly delighted with the dramatic part 
she had played, that she got somebody to 
write the situation up for her, and in the 
comedy evolved from it, she scored, as 
all London knows, her most artistic and 
tremendous success. 
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CROYLAND ABBEY, NEAR PETERBOROUGH. 
The former glories and the dignified position of the Abbot of Croyland Abbey are described by 


Kingsley in his ‘‘ Hereward the Wake.” 


In its early days the Abbey was among the richest of the 


Benedictine foundations in England, and is one of our most ancient ecclesiastical monuments. 








“$0 DELICATE WITH HER NEEDLE.” 





From a painting by Miss Myra E. Luxmoore, exhibited in the Royal Academy. 


THE ROMANCE OF EMBROIDERY. 


By ELIZABETH ELLIS. 


T was distinctly a pleasure to find 
that of purely feminine interest was 
the subject chosen for two pictures 

in last year’s Royal Academy Exhibition. 
In each case the sentiment of the pursuit 
was aptly rendered, and two charming 
ideals of womanhood were shown with 
embroidery frames, filling quiet hours 
with beautiful expression of beautiful 
thoughts. 

Years ago, ladies played the harp, an 
accomplishment much favoured by many 
who had but little taste for music, because 
the attitude was so becoming, andelegance 
of figure was shown to great advantage. 
The embroidery frame has the same 
charm. The spinning wheel we are 
accustomed to see as a picturesque adjunct 
to photographic portraits, and it has ever 





been voted that the spinning song and 
scene offer a fascinating relief to the 
weird gloom of the Olandese Dannato. 

It is the sentiment of the thing—the 
pure womanliness at its best—that gives 
the charm, for while the music is delight- 
ing the ear, the inspiring consciousness of 
the doomed man’s need is all the time 
present, and the devotion of the romantic 
Elsa gains brilliant reality from the 
monotonous burr of the busy spinning 
wheels. 

That gives the true explanation of the 
charm to be found in the two pictures 
referred to above which we are able to 
reproduce in these pages. Work needs 
seclusion. Sentiment and imagination 
are the very breath of life to women, and 
the needle is the same background for 
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EMBROIDERED TABLE CENTRE. 


thought that watching tobacco fumes is 
to many men. 

“The Solace of Our Labours,” gives 
this feeling well, for still there are some 
women left untouched by the restlessness 
of public life, the struggle to earn, if not 
money, fame of some sort—women who 
fill life with calm effort to beautify the 
home and cultivate thought, and so live in 
that house not made with hands, the realm 
of hope and imagination, where plans for 
the happiness of all she loves are dreamed 





of and made possible. Labour is indeed 
a solace when attainment of skill and 
experience enables the lady to produce 
good work with ease. “So delicate with 
her needle,” that a beautiful design can 
be brought into practical realisation 
while thoughts are free to wander in the 
past and future and yet give an impres- 
sion of indefinable beauty to the secluded 
now. 

Yet, this is hardly true except as 
applied to certain stages of the work, 
where many even stitches of one colour 
or a mechanical outline has to be got 
through, and habit gives automatic action 
to the hand and freedom to criticising 
thought. Embroidery is an art, as much 
an art as painting, and the reply John 
Opie gave when asked what he painted 
with—“ Brains, sir”—is quite as true of 
embroidery as it is of painting. Brains, 
skill, and that secret force which gives 
the last touch of beauty to all created 
work—heart. 

“Blessed be drudgery,” wrote a philo- 
sopher, to which his readers were con- 
strained to say, “ Amen,” fully recognising 
the reason for its being blessed—the 
motive power love, and the result success. 

Certainly embroidery is one of the 
most precious, as well as ancient, arts, 
valued on the level of precious stones 
and gold and silver work, devoted to 
the highest uses—the service of the 
Temple, the vestments of the priests, the 
robes of kings, and the reward of vic- 
torious heroes. 

It is a strange fact that, in these days, 
a great fashion for embroidery has caused 
us to see it adapted to all sorts of uses, 
vile as well as noble; and the standard 
of real excellence is lower than it ever 
has been, though taste and the means of 
production are finer than we have seen 
them for many years. The reason is, 
we are told, that the passion for sport— 
out-of-door games, or in-door bridge—and 
the nobler art of painting have taken so 
prominent a place in the popular mind 
that ‘the quiet pursuits that do not 
attract the camaraderie of men are 
shunned by the educated lady, and thus 
the level of excellence in production has 
sunk to the capacity of workers who are 
not required to follow Opie’s receipt and 
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THE ROMANCE 


OF EMBROIDERY. 


ROSAMOND. 


“The queen this thread did gette 
And went where Ladye Rosamonde 
Was like an angell sette.” 


From a painting by Miss I. L. Gloag, exhibited in the Royal Academy. 


use brains. Hence embroidery, as an 
art, has lost ground. 

Yet the idea that the seclusion and 
the arts of home are prejudicial to the 
higher ambition of women, sympathy 
from men—that sympathy that leads the 
way step by step to that happy goal of 
life, the throne of a good man’s heart and 
the queenship of a beautiful home—is 
absolutely untrue; for romance is not 


fostered in crowds of laughing com- 
panions, and in truth few women are 
seen to such advantage in the wild 
hilarity of competition for notice in 
crowded assemblies as they are when, 
with the charming background of a 
cultivated home, they have the undivided 
attention of such men as are seriously 
seeking a bride, and are far better able 
to judge her, appreciate her, at a solid 
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value when society flippancy is laid 
aside, and both girl and friend have time 
to be simply natural. What opportunity 
is more fruitful of result than the 
embroidery frame ! 

That quaint picture, exhibited some 
years ago at the Royal Academy -by 
Miss I. L. Gloag, “ Rosamond,” gives just 
expression to this truth. At an em- 





with all the advantage of a throne, a 
court and legal right she could not 
charm her husband to allegiance. After 
all, that is the mysterious secret of suc- 
cess in every condition of life—charm ; 
and, curiously enough, it is so delicate it 
defies imitation. Affectation cannot 
achieve it; self-assertion kills it. It 
is the fragrance of the gentle life 
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TWO EMBROIDERED FANS. 


broidery frame the Lady Rosamond 
“Like an angel sette.” What better 
effect can any fascinating girl desire 
than this? 

To her work was a sweet solace, and 
no doubt added fury to the fierce 
jealousy of the queen, from the pure 
gentleness and refined skill of the 
delicate fingers, that could produce 
work worthy of royal approval; while 


and of most value when least sought 
after. 

Rosamond possessed it, and her em- 
broidery frame did not obscure it; rather 
did it give opportunity for pleasing 
dalliance and happy praise. Love 
delights in trifles that give excuse 
for expressing adoration, and the small 
adjuncts of a woman’s work give oppor- 
tunity for fancy and toying—trifles that, 
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‘““THE SWEET SOLACE OF OUR LABOURS.” 


From the painting by Miss Rose D. Bonnor, exhibited in the Royal Academy. 


like wild flowers in the bank, beautify 
the prosaic road and invite wanderers to 
stay and gather, to make posies for each 
other. 

“Like an angel sette.” Beauty in her 
expressed the quality that gave her that 
mysterious charm which the stronger 
woman lacked. Yet Rosamond was no 
less strong. The quality of her courage 


was of the subtle feminine fortitude that 
shrinks from violence and blood, yet 
faces death without cringing fear. And 
this touches the curious inference that 
adherence to feminine accomplishments 
betokens weak intellect and lack of that 
physical robustness which rebels at quiet 
and clamours for violent exertion; a 
cruel inference, by no means just or true. 
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One fact is beyond contradiction: 
originality of idea carried into skilful 
realisation, no matter in what particular 
art or detail of art, is proof of brain and 
strength ; for however bright the flash of 
invention may be, it is only a cultivated 
perception that recognises its meaning, 





PAINTING WITH THE NEEDLE, 


and only patient perseverance and a 
reserve of quiet strength that can reduce 
it to form and find the best means of 
adapting it to ordinary use, so that the 
many less gifted may be able to profit 
by it. This especially applies to the art 
of embroidery. 

The term “ needle etching ” is a happy 
one, because it marks the line between 


mere decoration by gorgeous, yet often 
barbaric and meaningless, design, and 
the reproduction of beautiful Nature by 
needle, instead of brush; sometimes a 
flower, or perhaps a figure or a landscape, 
which necessarily infers that the em- 
broideress has knowledge of drawing 
and also has taste as well as feeling 
for design and colour. 

I was struck with this in a specimen 
of work that came to my notice at a 
great display of wedding gifts. It 
was only a sofa-cushion, white satin 
with a great bunch of roses upon it. It 
was the artistic merit that attracted me. 
It had that one thing, chaym. The form 
was kept absolutely true to Nature, and 
the art of arrangement was so deftly 
concealed that it seemed impossible for 
the roses to have grouped themselves in 
any other way; and the colouring was 
so delicate it might have been painted. 
This was my first introduction to modern 
needle etching. I have not been able to 
get a reproduction of this charming 
work, for brides as a rule are on the 
wing, and this noble lady carried off her 
costly gift to a distant land and court. 
Still, I searched for the embroideress, 
who, so delicate with her needle, had 
produced the work that had won my 
heart. From her I obtained a few 
specimens of her work, which I now 
reproduce, only with one sad regret that, 
lacking colour, they by no means give 
the life, the delicacy and truth that, to 
my mind, make them unique. Thus! 
met in real life with a repetition of the 
Academy picture, and in the actual pro- 
duction of beautiful work I met with 
a confirmation of the theories I have 
expressed. To the worker herself, Miss 
Lucy Burton, the work here shown is 
quaintly significant of that immortal 
phrase “the survival of the fittest,” for 
out of the absolute destruction of 
home and all she possessed in the great 
earthquake of San Francisco,she escaped 
with bare, life and this little roll of work 
that she snatched up as she left the 
house that was being crushed beneath 
the falling tower of the City Hall. 
Only ten days had she been in the 
beautiful city on asecond visit to friends 
in search of health and happiness ; her 
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MISS LUCY BURTON IN HER STUDIO. 
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many personal treasures were hardly un- 
packed, when the calamity occurred, and 
the result of years of study and labour 
was lost in a few moments. 

“‘T was sorry to leave San Francisco. 
The climate is so lovely. I feel’so well 
and strong there, and I like the life. But 
now...” Miss Burton put a photo- 
graph of the ruins into my hand, and 
pointed out a chimney,starting apparently 
from the ground, as the last vestige of 
the splendid building in which she had 
lived. 

“It swas difficult to realise that the 
fragie-looking girl, seated at her frame, 
had survived the hardship. At any rate 
she was well provided with strange inci- 
dents and experiences with which to vary 
the monotony of secluded embroidery. 

“Indeed no,” she replied to my ques- 
tion; “I find the interest of the work too 
absorbing for that. My father does not 
talk much when he is painting, and 
whether one is painting with brushes or 
needles it needs all the care that can be 
given, if you are to realise your ideal.” 

So we returned to the subject of work 
and the real meaning of the term “ needle 
etching.” Etching is done by lines and 
incised touches; stitches represent,this sort 


of art very accurately, 
but with the added 
charm of colour. The 
great division between 
this and the embroi- 
dery of the schools and 
convents is the close 
following of Nature, 
both in design and 
execution, instead of 
working according to 
a given plan, where 
shading is according to 
rule and the standard 
of success often mea- 
sured by its machine- 
like evenness and truth 
‘ to tradition. 

In Church work this 
is more evident than in 
any other; in fact, the 
symbolic flowers are 
made still more remote 
by being .treated con- 

; ventiofially, and in 
many cases are mere symbols of symbols. 

Needle etching should help to better 
things. A great many of the clergy of 
to-day would have their churches deco- 
rated with flowers perfect in their signi- 
ficance when true to Nature, but surely 
not more holy or reverent for giving a 
shorthand version of the thought=they are 
requisitioned to express. I hawe known 
many who have wished to follow beauty 
rather than conventional tradition, but 
it is rare indeed for anyone to break 
through the rule of orthodoxy in the 
Church acceptance of flower form. 

However, I know one priest who suc- 
ceeded. He was a great man; a Doctor 
of Divinity, popular preacher, and: in 
every way a most accomplished gentle- 
man. He wanted a set of vestments and 
he had decided on the designs. He 
himself selected the silk and confided 
this commission to a noted school or 
convent to be executed, but he desired to 
see a specimen before the whole work 
was distfibuted for many workers to 
carry out. 

One passion flower was duly sent down 
with leaves and tendril beautifully worked 
in close adherence to orthodox Church 
work, 
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“It is beautiful 
work,” wrote the 
Rev. Father, “ but 
not what I desire. 
Why that hard, 
solid ring of raised 
stitches in place of 
the fine thread-like 
glory?” 

Rather an acid 
correspondence en- 
sued; until the 
head of the work- 
room suggested as 
an unanswerable 
climax, that it 
would be well if 
the Rev. Father 
would do it him- 
self. For answer, 
he quietly appeared 
at the school, and 
passed into the 
work-room. 

“Ah,” said he 
with a kindly smile 
at his own diffi- 
culty in placing a stitch just as he 
wished it to go, “pens, pencils and 
brushes are in my power; needles are 
intractable. I know what I want; I 
know what the ancient embroidery of my 
country is; but I cannot use the needle! 
Whereas you ladies are skilful indeed 
with the needle, if only you could see, 
could know—if I might be able to show 
you, what it ought to be. Kindly then 
take the needle and I will point with my 
pencil where the lines must be placed.” 

And he did it. With the great gentle- 
ness of a noble mind he watched with 
patience the attempts of the workers to 
follow his directions, and bore with their 
assurance that it was all wrong and 
could not be done. The result was satis- 
factory to some extent. But the old 
saying as to complying against your will 
leaving you of the same opinion still 
was evident in this case. The absurd 


raised ring that piety insists upon as 
correct for Church passion flowers was 
withheld and the corona of the good 
Father worked, and so some beauty of 
Nature permitted, and the curves of stalks 
and tendiils were followed, but the 
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shading was done by rule, not taste, 
observation or brains. Regularity in the 
I, 2, 3, Or perhaps 4 and 5 shades of 
colour, in regular rows like a gimp, was 
the workers’ ideal of perfection, and the 
excellence of uniformity in this mechani- 
cal art was so far reached that any design 
that came to their hands was quite sure 
of uniform treatment, much to the 
pride and joy of the Superiors or Royal 
Ladies, who believed in the necessity of 
orthodoxy. 

The vestments when finished were 
exhibited, admired and commented on. 
But the Rev. Father sent the cope to 
Italy to be worked. The art critics com- 
mented favourably on the innovation, 
and the Convent Ladies had a flutter of 
conscious courage in achieving the more 
natural, almost heretical, embroidery, and 
there it ended. Uniformity won, and 
embroidery as much like machine work 
as poor human fingers can make it is 
still the boast of not only this convent 
but almost all the modern schools; and 
still obedience to tradition in stitches, 
and to the bare lines traced on the 
material and often not understood by the 
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workers, tends to bar the way to any pro- 
gress in the real art of embroidery. 

Surely the cultured public taste of 
to-day is sufficiently independent of 
South Kensington canons to judge for 
itself, and sufficiently discriminating to 
admit both the beauty and artistic quality 
of “needle etching” as exemplified in 
the reproductions given with this article. 

But such work—such laborious and 
faithful delineation of not only the forms 
but the colours of Nature—implies of 
necessity the most efficient materials, and 
I asked Miss Burton where silks of such 
varied shadings could be procured, for 
I knew of nothing like the range of tint 
manifested in her work. © 

That, she assured me, was her discovery 
on the far distant California shore, and I 
speak of it because I am sure the women 
of England will be glad to know that 
one firm at least in the world manufactures 
such an infinitely slight gradation of 
tint in all colours that the subtle values 
of Nature can be reproduced with mar- 
vellous exactness. She produced for my 
delighted appreciation skein after skein 
of these glossy silks—some of opalescent 
quality, some as fine as a hair, others of 
substantial thickness, silks suited for 
every possible description of embroidery 
work. It was truly a revelation. 

Here, then, are the materials for a new 
development in art embroidery—or rather 
for a return to the principles which con- 
trolled design and execution before the 
absurd restrictions of the “‘ conventional ” 
school came into vogue ; but materials of 
a quality and range for which the most 
skilled embroiderers of old doubtless 
sighed, but in vain. 
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Embroidery, like all else, needs a 
liberal education, not so much an appren- 
ticeship to a Bounderby of facts, as the 
sweet discipline of joyful observation. 
That sympathy that can give vitality 
even to heraldic bearings, banners and 
family badges, and beauty to altar 
frontals and cloths, by letting the em- 
blematic flowers, the corn and grapes, 
the lilies and the roses seem so true to 
the form the Creator gave them that to 
some faint extent they witness the truth 
of that grand phrase, “ All Thy works do 
praise thee, O God,” and the beauty of 
the work, the material and the generosity 
of the givers,complete the verse, “and Thy 
people give thanks to Thee.” 

But embroidery isa lovely art. Paint- 
ing cannot supplant it any more than 
embroidery can take the place of painting. 
Each has a worthy place in the service of 
the world and the interest of cultivated 
men and women. It has been neglected, 
because it has been forgotten and much 
misunderstood, though Holy Writ places 
it very high amongst work that is 
“precious,” and poets even are not slow 
to praise it, not only as a pursuit for 
earthly enthusiasts, but as a reward of 
those blessed lovers, who may— 


‘*Seek the groves 
Where the lady Mary is, 
With her five handmaidens, whose names 
Are five sweet symphonies. 
* * * 
Circle-wise sit they, with bound locks 
And foreheads garlanded : 
Into the fine cloth, white like flame, 
Weaving the golden thread, 
To fashion birth-robes for them 
Who are just born, being dead.” 
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HINDU TALES 


AND FABLES. 


(TRANSLATED FROM THE SANSKRIT BY HENRY FRANCIS.) 


Ill. 


ON THE INFLUENCE OF 
tT Courtier said, ‘“‘It is written: 


‘The mind even of the resolute is 

certainly influenced by ciyvcumstances. 
In words alone whoso places confidence 
will surely die like Chitrakarna.’”’ 

The Rajah asked : “ How was that?” 

The Courtier replied— 

“ There was in a certain jungle country, 
a lion named Arrogance. His attendants 
were a crow, a tiger, and a jackal. 

““Now one day, as the latter were 
wandering about, they perceived a lame 
camel that had been left behind by a 
caravan. 

“They asked the beast of burden: 
‘From whence have you come?’ 

“ The camel answered with intelligence, 
and they led it to the lion. 

“Then the lion gave the camel a pledge 
of safety, and the poor burden-bearer 
was given the name of Chitrakarna, 
or Wonderful Ear, and it remained there. 

“So time passed. 

“At length, it happened that the lion 
fell ill and was not able to obtain food; 
moreover the rains were heavy. 

“Then the crow and tiger and jackal 
held a consultation. 


POVERTY AND HUNGER. 


“*This Chitrakarna must be killed for 
our master by some management; what 
have we in common with this thorn- 
eater?’ 

“ But the tiger said: ‘By our master 
the safety-word has been given and 
Chitrakarna has accepted of it; how 
then can the suggestion be carried 
out ?” 

“The crow replied: ‘ Our master is so 
emaciated with hunger that he will now 
commit any crime.’ 

“For it is said— 

“*A starving woman will forsake her 
male child. From hunger, a she-serpent will 
eat her own eggs. In famine time, what 
sin will not a wasting man commit when 
he becomes pitiless ?’ 

“ Again it is written— 

“* The mad, the careless, the insane, the 
afflicted, the passionate, if famishing—the 
covetous, the timid, the hasty, the lustful, 
in like case—are not endowed with a sense of 
justice.’ 

“These three having thus decided on a 
plan they approached the lion, and were 
asked— 

““* Have you obtained any food?’ 
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There was a lion named ARROGANCE. 


“ The crow replied— 

‘“‘*«Great King ! we have not secured the 
least quantity.’ 

“ The lion said: ‘ What can be done to 
sustain life?’ 





“The crow remarked— 
“*By neglecting food that is in 
our power, all this trouble has come 


about.’ 
“ The lion hastily exclaimed— 
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They led the lame camel to the lion, 
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The crow whispered into the lion’s ear. 


“* Ah! What food is in our power?’ 

“The crow whispered into the lion’s 
ear: ‘ This Chitrakarna!’ 

“The lion, in dismay, at once touched 
the ground and then his ear, in memory 


7 
| of his oath. 
“*By me,’ he said, ‘ the safety pledge 
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was given to Chitrakarna. How then 
possibly can this atrocious crime be 
done.’ 

“ For is it not said— 

““* Not the gift of land, not the gift of 
gold, not the gift of cows, no, indeed, not the 


gift of food. 





The tiger tove open the camel's flank. 
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“* As they speak, the most sacred gift of 
all gifts is the gift of safety. 

“* The chief advantage of all, beyond the 
wish of the prosperous or the sacrifice of 
the horse, is gained by the vefugee promised 
protection.’ 

“The crow said: ‘He need not be 
killed by my lord; however, by us it 
shall be so arranged that he himself 
shall assent to yield up his body.’ 

“Having heard this, the lion was 
silent. 

“Then they seized the opportunity to 
make a plot, and having led the camel 
near, they approached the lion. 

“Then the crow said: ‘Great King, 
although we cannot get food yet, as our 
master is wasted with hunger, then now 
let him take my flesh, and let it be 
enjoyed.’ 

“ For it is said— 

“* From the establishment of masters 
surely come all vegal vequisites. In his 


stock, as in the root of trees, a man becomes 
fruitful.’ 





AND FABLES. 


“The lion said ‘ Brother, better to lose 
life than to do such a deed as this.’ 

“Then the jackal made the same offer. 

“ But the lion said, ‘ Never!’ 

“Upon this the tiger urged: 
master live on my body.’ 

“The lion replied: ‘ This is not even to 
be listened to.’ 

“‘ Whereupon, influenced by their offer, 
Chitrakarna, thecamel, wasinclined tosay 
the same thing, and approached the lion. 

“ And the tiger came near to his side. 

“‘ Thus the camel, having his confidence 
raised by the language of the crow, the 
tiger and jackal, looked up at the throne 
and offered up his body. 

“The offer being heard by the tiger, on 
the instant he tore open the camel’s 
flank and killed it, and the leaf-eater 
was eaten by them all. 

“ Therefore I say— 

‘““* The mind, even of the resolute, is cer- 
tainly influenced by circumstances. In 
words alone whoso places confidence will 
surely die like Chitrakarna.’” 


‘ Let 


IV. 


ON UNSOUGHT ADVICE. 


HE Courtier remarked : “ Moreover 
is it not said: ‘As a drink of 
milk by snakes only increases their 

poison, so unsought advice to fools leads to 
anger, not to peace. 

“** Give advice to the wise, by no means to 
the unwise. 

“* * The monkeys, impatient of advice, threw 
down the nests of the birds.’”’ 

The Rajah asked, “ How was that?” 

The Courtier narrated— 

“ There is on the shores of the Nerbudda, 
on a piece of land formed by subsidence 
from a hill, a very large cotton-wool 
tree. 

‘On that tree, in nests built for them- 
selves, the birds dwell in comfort in the 
wettest weather. 

“ Now atatime, when the clouds were 
gathered all in a heap in the atmosphere, 
there was a very heavy fall of rain, anda 
great storm. 

“ Then, at the foot of this great tree 
the monkeys collected, shivering with 


cold, and the birds beholding them from 
above, were filled with pity, and cried out: 

“* Heve! Herve! You .monkeys, listen to 
what we say. By us these nests were 
woven with our beaks only, and with a little 
straw collected with your hands and feet ; 
you can do the same. Why are you thus 
forlorn ?’ 

“This being heard by the monkeys, it 
aroused their anger, and they muttered, 
‘Aha! the birds, comfortably ensconced 
in the inside of their nests, throw con- 
tempt on us! Let it be, until such time 
as the rain is over!’ 

“A short time after, the rain-water 
having dried up, the monkeys climbed 
up into the tree and broke all the nests 
to pieces, and threw down all the eggs 
of the bifds. 

“Therefore 1 say— 

“* Give advice to the wise, by no means to 
the unwise. 

“ * The monkeys, impatient of advice, threw 
down the nests of the birds.’ ”’ 
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By OSCAR 


R. ALFRED SUTRO has a happy 
facility for creating a situation 
which defies the most ingenious 

of auditors to predict with confidence 
the eventual solution. Both “ The Walls 
of Jericho” and “ John Glayde’s Honour” 
now running at the St. James’s Theatre) 
hold the secret of their dénouement until 
the very last moment, and then solve the 
dilemma with a sureness of touch that 
carries conviction, an achievement that 
is of the highest dramatic value. Mr. 
Sutro’s characters may not be heroic, but 
they are real men and women ; they have 
red blood ; they interest us in themselves 
and in their fates ; they are very human. 
This must also imply that they are not 
mere nonentities, cut to a conventional 
pattern and turned out by the gross in 
Nature’s workshop; they have the dis- 
tinction of quality and are interesting 
apart from the conflict of will or 
temperament which creates the dramatic 
situation. But just here we are com- 
pelled to recognise a disconcerting 
parallel between “ The Walls of Jericho” 
and “John Glayde’s Honour,” discon- 
certing because the parallel is distinct 
enough to prompt the cynical question 
whether Mr. Sutro’s invention cannot 
escape from the marital combination of 
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the single-minded man of affairs and 
the restless, butterfly woman of fashion. 
In both plays his chief characters, those 
about whom the drama revolves, are of 
these types. In the earlier play the 
Colonial millionaire, with his simple 
code of social and domestic honour, pits 
himself against the cheap morality and 
lax code of London society’s fast set, 
from which he took his wife. He wins, 
but only through her love for their child. 
In the present play the American million- 
aire pits himself against the fascinations 
of Parisian frivolities which have cap- 
tured his wife, and here he loses, 
apparently because they have nochildren. 
That is, if any statement of his men- 
dacious wife can be trusted, she would 
have remained true to him if they had 
not been childless. Transpose the hus- 
band and wife of either play into the 
atmosphere and environment of the other, 
and they would not be inconsistent with 
the altered action and development. The 
types are the same ; what they become 
depends on the play of circumstance. It 
is as though Mr. Sutro had purposely 
sought a theme as nearly allied to his 
earlier great success as he dared venture. 
It is, of course, absurd to suggest 
seriously that so close a student of 
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human nature and so resourceful a 
dramatist could have only one theme 
and one set of characters to express it; 
but one resents the appearance of a 
limitation all the more keenly the more 
firmly one rejects it. 

I greatly admire Mr. Sutro’s courage 
in not flinching from the only possible 
solution of the story he puts before us. 
The situation on which the final curtain 
falls has all the pitiless logic of human 
frailty and human responsibility. The 
money-grubber who for years has had 
no time to give his wife anything but 
money; the neglected wife; the other 
man—Nature plays a straight game, in 
deadly earnest, and Mr. Sutro backs it. 
He must know, and Mr. Alexander must 
know, that the puling sentiment of a 
host of play-goers would have plumped 
for a fatal duel or a penitent and weep- 
ing wife on her knees in her best Paris 
frock—discomfiture of ‘‘the other man” 
—magnanimous condonement by the 
husband—* My fault, my dear. Dry 
your eyes. Santa Fé and Topeka Stock 
is just booming.” Therefore “ John 
Glayde’s Honour” may not be so popular 
as “The Walls of Jericho,” for the senti- 
mentalists will not have Nature’s way 
at any price. And there are certain 
trivial episodes in the course of the play, 
episodes which bear too slightly or not 
at all on the central theme, as though 
some padding was necessary, and too 
little thought had been given to its 
selection, but we can overlook much for 
the grimly logical treatment of the main 
theme. There Mr. Sutro does not falter. 
No uncertain or feeble strokes mar the 
characterisation of John Glayde and 
Muriel and Trevor Lerode. Even the lie 
by which Muriel tries to pacify her hus- 
band until she can get away is a master- 
stroke, so perfectly does it fit in the 
picture ; and so is the artifice whereby 
the dramatist shows us by anticipation 
the inevitable disillusionment of the 
erring wife and her lover. The whole of 
the last act is dramatically sound, 
working legitimately to its perfect 
climax. 


The boisterous finale of the second act 
of “ The Palace of Puck,” with its super- 
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fluous embroidery of black and white 
stockings so lavishly displayed, is not 
quite in harmony with the droll humour 
and the comedy vein of Mr. William 
J. Locke’s “ Fantasy.” The play, to be 
sure, is always on the verge of delirium, 
keeping its poise by a kind of conscious 
effort ; but in that scene it fairly topples 
over, and drops to banal depths with dis- 
concerting swiftness. One is disposed to 
say—Let it stay there”; but in that 
case we should miss the pleasant fooling 
of the third act, which restores much of 
the diverting humour of the first. I do 
not know whether that hosierysymposium 
is in the designated “ business” of Mr. 
Locke’s book, or a managerial sop to the 
supposed tastes of playgoers; but I am 
afraid the author cannot be held entirely 
innocent, for at least he leads up to the 
possibility of hysteria. Mr. Locke has a 
fondness for violent contrasts. He has a 
keen sense of the humour they involve. 
He employed them in “The Morals of 
Marcus,” where a harem-bred girl of the 
East drops into the immediate environ- 
ment of a studious recluse, gifted with 
the usual British phlegm. In the play 
at the Haymarket Theatre we have the 
temperamental duel in another form. 
The Palace of Puck is a French chateau 
peopled by artists, poets, dreamers, 
musicians—penniless, high-strung wor- 
shippers of Greek ideals and Bohemian 
licence. One, Widgery Blake, the host, 
is master of the revels in this uncon- 
ventional Liberty Hall ; and though he 


gives his subjects plenty of scope, and ° 


drives with a loose rein, he appears to 
know when to put on the brake. They 
all bear fantastic nicknames. Blake is 
“Puck,” and Mr. H. V. Esmond plays 
the part with a luxury of abandon 
that is altogether admirable. But into 
this gaily decorated scene steps by 
accident—the accident of a disabled 
motor-car—a highly specialised specimen 
of British Philistinism, with his wife 
and daughter, Mr. Christopher Podmore 
is a Colonial broker from Mincing Lane, 
and habitually walks a dead level of 
conventional propriety. He also keeps 
his wife and daughter to the same drab 
path. Naturally he disapproves of every- 
thing he sees and hears in the Palace of 
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Puck. Its denizens set out to humanise 
him—to make him feel that individuality 
is something better than a cut-and-dried 
system of humanaction. They take only 
a week to it, and then Mr. Podmore 
seems quite prepared to go back to 
Mincing Lane with revolutionary senti- 
ments. He and his wife have learned 
that, if social conventions are not to be 
altogether despised, they are certainly 
not to be blindly worshipped ; they have 
discovered that love is something to be 
declared and manifested, and that nothing 
is more truly fantastic than the hard, 
commercial view of marital and family 
relations. Mr. Locke develops his theme 
with much wit in dialogue and situation, 
but I am not disposed to forgive him 
that lapse into sheer madness in the 
second act. It is like a daub of garish 
colour on a moonlit scene, and alters the 
values. Of course the play is not to be 
taken seriously, except as an allegory. 
It is too fantastic for workaday mortals, 
but it has point and a meaning. 
Mr. Frederick Kerr makes an uncompro- 
mising Philistine in the first act, a 
carved block of British prejudice, and 
his curve into the Bohemian temper of 
his environment is an enormous arc, but 
he gets there finally by many divert- 
ing steps. “‘Compromising Martha” is 
still played as a curtain raiser at the 


Haymarket, a delightfully natural little 
comedy of life. 


“When Knights were Bold” at Wynd- 
ham’s Theatre presents a very good 
example of the finishing process which, 
in our day, is so frequently postponed 
till after the pulse of an audience has 
been felt at a few public productions. 
Especially if a play is a farce, the come- 
dian who is its mainstay rarely feels the 
full capabilities of his part on the first or 
second night. Mr. James Welch, if not 
“a fellow of infinite jest,” has imagina- 
tion, invention and humour, and he has 
applied all these qualities to getting a 
good deal more fun out of the part of 
Sir Guy de Vere than was apparent in 
the early days of the production. Of 
course, there comes a smile to the lips at 
the mere suggestion of Mr. James Welch 
impersonating the modern representative 


of a long line of august and haughty 
ancestors. Knowing his methods as we 
do, we foresee the broad humour of the 
contrast he will give us, his banal 
modernity, his outrageous violations of 
all the sacred traditions of his House—all 
the trebly-panoplied reserve of aristocratic 
prejudice. Sufficient to say that he 
realises our anticipations. His Sir Guy 
de Vere is neither sturdy oak nor polished 
rosewood ; it is very plain deal with no 
superficial veneer even. He is a plague, 
a thorn, a monstrous idiosyncrasy in the 
view of the other and normal de Veres. 
The antagonism is most diverting, but 
a little of it goes a long way, and too 
much is apt to become tedious without 
great inventive ingenuity on the part of 
the author in providing diversity of situa- 
tion, and that ingenuity Mr. Charles Mar- 
low has not sufficiently shown. The first 
act dragged a little towards its close in 
the early days of the play, but it goes 
better now. It has been tightened, and 
Mr. Welch has filled it out with a broader 
appreciation of its possibilities, and the 
play being a farce these liberties are 
justified. Thesecondact is pure burlesque, 
the visual representation of adream. Sir 
Guy is no longer in the twentieth cen- 
tury but in the twelfth. He is still in 
garb and speech and habits of thought 
and action a modern, but all his surround- 
ings, his relations and friends, the very 
atmosphere of life about him, are of the 
time of Richard the Lion-hearted. The 
fun becomes uproarious, the absurdities 
side-splitting. Then in the last act we 
have Sir Guy awake again, but retaining 
so vivid an impression of the topsy-turvy 
drama of his dream that now the 
incongruity is shifted from him to his 
environment. He still breathes the air 
of a medieval England, and his relations 
and friends are hopelessly modernised. 
Such is the frame-work of ‘‘ When 
Knights were Bold,” on which has been 
draped so many grotesque and laughable 
fantasies, that it becomes a kind of 
summer madness, not a thing to be 
written of seriously. 

A little play by W. W. Jacobs and Her- 
bert C. Sargent, called “ the Boatswain's 
Mate,” precedes “When Knights were 
Bold.” It has the peculiar quality of 
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Mr. Jacobs’s well-known humour, the 
humour that devises unexpected rebuffs 
and most disconcerting routs for the 
schemers in his little stories, and serves its 
purpose admirably as a prelude to the 
evening's hilarious entertainment. 


It was certainly not for lack of support 
that “The Great Conspiracy ” was with- 
drawn after its brief run tomake way for 
“The Royal Family” at the Duke of 
York’s Theatre. The play is by Pierre Ber- 
ton, and has been adapted by Miss Made- 
leine LucetteRyley. It is of melodramatic 
texture, with some strong situations, but 
appears. to suffer from over-elaboration of 
plot and, in consequence, a certain degree 
of obscurity. Moreover, there is a divided 
interest occasioned by the prominence 
given to Napoleon, in the second act 
particularly—a prominence that over- 
shadows and subordinates the part of 
the hero, Captain Crisenoy. These are 
structural blemishes ina play of very con- 
siderable power otherwise. It may be 
said that they go to the root of the 
matter, and so in truth they do, for they 
compel a very moderate judgment of the 
drama as a unit of composition ; but they 
did not affect the drawing power of the 
play—it ran to full houses. No doubt 
this was largely due to the fine impersona- 
tion of the first Napoleon by Mr. John 
Hare, but it was also owing in consider- 
able measure to the strong dramatic 
moments in the development of the plot. 
The only characters that really count 
in the long cast are four: The First 
Napoleon, Captain Crisenoy (by Mr. 
Henry Ainley), Jeanne (by Miss Irene Van- 
brugh) and the Marquis de Tallemont 
(by Mr. Aubrey Smith). Tallemont, an 
aristocrat and plotter against the life of 
Napoleon, has married Jeanne, but only 
to protect her, for she is wife in name 
only. A plot tokill the First Consul fails 
and Tallemont flies, after making Jeanne 
swear not to reveal that he is still 
alive. He is supposed by all others to 
have been killed in the attempt on 
Napoleon’s life. Four years pass. 
Jeanne and Crisenoy, now an aide-de- 


camp to Napoleon, who has become Em- * 


peror, are in love with each other, but 
Jeanne cannot wed him because her hus- 


band still lives. Napoleon learns that 
Tallemont is alive and is still plotting 
against him, and believes that through 
Jeanne he can discover Tallemont’s 
whereabouts ; but Jeanne, true to her 
vow, will say nothing. Whereupon 
Napoleon determines to marry her to 
Crisenoy, thinking that so he will force 
her to speak. Jeanne goes through the 
wedding ceremony, and she and Captain 
Crisenoy are escorted to private apart- 
ments in the palace. Jeanne has now 
no escape but by confiding her secret 
to Crisenoy. At the critical moment 
the Emperor enters their room. Crise- 
noy refuses to disclose to him what he 
has learned from Jeanne, is put under 
arrest, and hurried away, leaving the dis- 
tracted girl in a tempest of grief. This 
act is full of dramatic moments, but the 
third is lessemotional and less convincing. 
That a personage so well known, as the 
head of a great family must have been, 
should be in the immediate entourage of 
the Emperor without being recognised is 
most improbable, but here we find the 
Marquis de Tallemont, still plotting and 
still enforcing silence on his wife. More- 
over, the action of this act is spasmodic, 
the characters appear and disappear with 
disconcerting frequency ; it is complicated, 
overwought, confusing, so that the really 
dramatic episode—the exchange of the 
snuff-boxes, whereby Jeanne saves the 
Emperor's life and wins his gratitude, 
while her husband finally disappears from 
the stage of life—fails to have its due 
effect. 


“My Darling,” the first original pro- 
duction at the beautiful new Hicks 
Theatre in Shaftesbury Avenue, had but 
a comparatively brief run before being 
taken to the provinces. Neither Mr. 
Hicks himself nor Miss Terriss appeared 
in it, though Mr. Hicks is joint author 
of the piece, with Mr. Herbert E. Haines 
as composer. “My Darling” is neither 
better nor worse than the average musical 
play of thé period. It is constructed on 
the familiar conventional lines of such 
productions, with a charming primiéve— 
in this case Miss Marie Studholme—a 
handsome hero, a rather rakish and 
frivolous-minded old man, a vindictive 
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and dangerous foe to the young people 
in an actress of the Folies Bergeres (why 
must all the frothy naughtiness be trans- 
ferred to Paris air?), and, of course, the 
bevy of choral posturists, now introduced 
to us as “ The Butterfly Girls,” gay and 
seductive damsels in gorgeous gowns and 
prodigal of bewildering movement. But 
inasmuch as we get nothing new in each 
fresh production of this class, so it is 
impossible to write anything new of 
each. Of course the story, or such story 
as there is, is compounded of fresh situa- 
tions, and the mise-en-scéne differs from 
that of all the predecessors of ‘“ My 
Darling.” In this case we have two 
very charming scenes in Paris, scenes 
full of colour and most creditable to 
their designers. And withal there is 
plenty of fun (and some buffoonery), many 
new and some very pretty songs, though 
the music as a whole is not so deep as a 
well, nor so broad as a church door. It 
is liquid, however, and in no _ sense 
ecclesiastical. More than one accom- 
plished writer of lyrics has contributed 
to the ensemble, though I have no means 
of apportioning the responsibility— 
patriotic songs, sentimental songs, 
topical songs, funny songs—a bright, 
gay, ever-shifting kaleidoscope of dance 
and dialogue, music and mimicry. I 
suppose if we were not such strenuous 
livers by day, we should not—or so 
many of us would not—crave such light 
and frothy entertainment at night. 
Managers who provide this form of 
entertainment so lavishly look, no doubt, 
solely to the call for it and are indifferent 
to the cause of the call. Theirs not to 
reason why—Theirs but to heed the 
cry; and so we have seven West End 
theatres producing musical plays, and 
more promised, and heaven knows how 
many in the suburbs. 


Melodrama is brought to fine flower 
at the reconstructed Lyceum Theatre in 
“ Her Love against the World,” the very 
title of which seems to exhale that pun- 
gent aroma by which we recognise this 
particular group of dramatic flora. Mr. 
Walter Howard, its author, has set up 
his easel in picturesque surroundings, 
and has laid on the colour in strong and 


vivid sweeps of his brush. Never was 
a more execrable villain, a more valiant 
hero, a more lovable heroine. Never 
did love have a thornier path to victory ; 
rarely has hero achieved so much with 
such slender means. These superlatives 
may, however, convey the impression 
that “ Her Love against the World” 
is rather of the transpontine or provincial 
type of piece, better suited to extremely 
strong digestions than to the somewhat 
cloyed and dainty appetites of West End 
playgoers. I must remove any such 
delusion. It is more closely allied to the 
type of melodrama that flourished for so 
many years at the Adelphi. It is beauti- 
fully staged and excellently cast. The 
situations are not so glaringly improbable 
as to bring the cynical smile to the lips 
of the sophisticated playgoer at situations 
meant to rouse a thrill or a sentiment of 
pathos. The appeal to human sympathy 
is direct and effective; the author is 
sincere, and the actors do him full justice. 
In Miss Nora Kerin the part of Princess 
Iris has a beautiful and sympathetic 
exponent. Around her moves. the 
tumultuous action of the play, and in 
her attractive personality, her dignity 
and charm of manner, she justifies to an 
exacting eye the rival passions that con- 
tend for her possession. An exceptionally 
fine impersonation is Mr. Frederick Ross’s 
Prince Othmar, and another impersona- 
tion which entirely captures the sym- 
pathies of an audience is Miss Valli 
Valli’s pathetic and delightful rendering 
of the youthful Lionel. Mr. Norman 
Partriege, as the hero Eric, plays with 
fervour and a gallant bearing which 
never degenerates into tawdry swash- 
bucklering, and Mr. Eric Mayne, who 
plays the villain of the piece, gives it 
full value without rant or over-emphasis. 
The comic element, usually considered 
so necessary as relief in a melodrama, is 
slight, and might be omitted without 
detriment, but the play as a whole is, of 
its kind, admirable. For these reasons, 
and also’ because the experiment of 
reduced prices in a West End theatre 
deserves every encouragement, it is 
gratifying to know that the public seems 
well disposed to support the Lyceum 
Theatre under its new management, 
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“TATER:” 


One of Thousands. 


By INA LEON CASSILIS. 


HE wasn’t in the least bit pretty, 
S romantic, or interesting. She was 
ugly, ragged, half starved, and 
dirty; in age about ten—though she 
didn’t know it; by heritage and habit a 
geniune London Arab. Her father and 
mother were costers, of the New Cut. 
When she was born, her mother’s bed 
was a scrap of old sacking. Her father 
was a “Saturday-nighter”—that is to 
say, he got drunk every Saturday night, 
beginning at midnight; for up to that 
time he sold “eysters” in the streets of 
Lambeth. Her mother, when sober, 
which was unfrequent, sold flowers. 
She died when her luckless child was 
about seven years old—a knock on 
the head in a row with her husband. 
Six months for the husband. 

When he came out of prison he took 
to himself another partner, and that 
lady promptly kicked out of doors the 
little ragamuffin, who, during her father’s 
imprisonment, had been fed by one 
neighbour and another, or had picked up 
what she could in the streets. She did 
not know her name, and nobody else 
knew it. The only “necessities” her 
parents recognised were “beer and 
vittles”; baptism was a luxury. They 
had called the child any name that came 
uppermost—generally an abusive one. 
Her street companions called her “Tater” 
from some real or fancied resemblance 
of her head to that tuber; and as Tater 
she lived, and moved, and had her being 
—such a being as thousands have in all 
great capitals. She slept in odd corners, 
or in the passages, or on the stairs of the 
tenement houses, the doors of which are 
open all night. Sometimes she curled 





up on one of the benches of Vauxhall or 
Waterloo Bridge, and if “chivied” from 
there, sought a shadowy doorstep, or 
some nook which might escape the 
searching light and the keen eye of the 
“slop,” who is the natural enemy of the 
street child. 

Tater did not steal, because she was 
afraid of the “beak.” She had no moral 
objection to annex anything that didn’t 
belong to her. She lied more often than 
she spoke the truth. She fought fre- 
quently and fiercely, using hands, feet, 
and teeth; and was regarded by the 
young gentlemen of the streets as a for- 
midable opponent. She swore as much 
as they did; she could shy stones as 
unerringly. She was passionate, sullen, 
and revengeful. It would be difficult to 
say that she had any good qualities; 
there was no difficulty at all in deciding 
that she had an ample crop of bad ones. 
She couldn’t read, and didn’t want to 
learn. She sneered at the school children ; 
called them names, and, if she got a safe 
chance, threw mud at them when “they 
was rigged up smart.” She liked hop- 
scotch, marbles, and any gambling game 
—some of these were played with stones 
and bits of wood and paper—and cheated 
whenever she could. If discovered, she 
was “whacked,” and as she always hit 
back with a will, the result was a hot en- 
counter, in which, in most cases, Tater 
scored. Her food wasas scanty as her 
apparel. Breakfast was literally the break- 
ing of a fast. Tater never had a meal. 
Sometimes a “doorstep” was all she ate 
in the twenty-four hours; or a few pota- 
toes. Occasionally, she was able to treat 
herself to “a ’ayporth o’ pudden,” which 
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The “‘ Ecker” boy made a disparaging vemark on the boy made 


personal appearance of 'Meliar. 


meant a slab of dough pudding; if it 
was a day old she gota double allowance 
for her halfpenny. Her highest ideal of 
felicity was ‘“pudden an’ treacle an’ a 
thrip’ny doss.” She had twice enjoyed the 
first—once, in a fit of wild extravagance, 
paying for it herself, and starving severely 
for it afterwards, and once treated by a 
benevolent *busman off duty, who saw her 
flattening her nose on the window of a 
“ pudden” shop in Drury Lane. But the 
other ingredient of a perfect paradise— 
the “thrip’ny doss”—Tater had never 
enjoyed; she only pictured it from the 
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glowing account of wealthy 
“kids” who had revelled in 
that expensive luxury. The 
nearest approach to a bed 
Tater had ever known was 
the bit of sacking she slept 
on “at ’ome.” 

Tater sometimes played 
with toys, and she once pos- 
sessed a doll. You wouldn’t 
have known it was a doll 
unless you were told, and 
then you had to take it on 
faith, as Tater herself did. 
Tater loved that doll with an 
intense and passionate adora- 
tion. She nearly got killed 
defending its life, and she 
avenged its death tragically. 
The doll was simply a roll of 
newspaper, with a dirty old 
kerchief pinned round it to 
represent an entire wardrobe. 
But Tater believed in that 
doll, which she called ’Meliar. 
She nursed it, kissed it, sang 
to it, talked to it, slept with 
it in her arms, defended it 
again and again from unpro- 
voked assaults. 

One day an unsympathetic 
gamin, who had sold his last 
“‘speshul Ecker,”’ encountered 
Tater and her doll at the 
witching hour of midnight in 
the Strand. Tater’s hours of 
retirement, like her meals, 
were irregular. The “ Ecker” 
a disparaging 

remark on the personal appear- 

ance of ’Meliar, and at the 
same moment grabbed at her. Tater 
retorted with a whoop and a blow. 
The “Ecker” boy snatched ’Meliar and 
dashed across the road. Tater, following 
swiftly, was as nearly as possible run 
down by an omnibus. In a twinkling 
she had caught up with the abductor of 
’Meliar in Burleigh Street, and then 
followed a fierce tussle, in the course of 
which ’Meliar and her multum-in-parvo 
wardrobe were wrecked. Tater, mad 
with rage and grief, “went for” the 
“Ecker” boy, routed him, and then, pant- 
ing and sobbing, sought for the fragments 
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of ’Meliar and her frock. Having dis- 
covered some, a good deal mixed up with 
mud, she sat down on the kerb to bewail 
its untimely death. Being presently 
“spotted” and duly “chivied” by a 
policeman, she retreated, carrying with 
her the remains of ’Meliar, which were 
buried in a little heap of dust in a back 
yard. 

One of Tater’s greatest delights, in the 
hot weather, was to paddle in the muddy 
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country were represented by a mud 
puddle in the murky river at Lambeth. 
She “went out of town” among the 
barges and the slime; and, standing in 
the water, acquired the only stockings 
she had ever worn—a thick coating of 
greasy mud. Presently, her attention 
was diverted toa tiny ragamuffin of three 
or four years old—who, unattended by 
any older companion, was paddling in 
the water. 





“Say you there, Neddie Grimes, look out, or you'll git drownded,” called Tater. 


water at low tide on the Surrey bank of 
the river; and one evening in late July 
she chanced to be indulging in this 
recreation with some other girls and a 
few very little boys. At this season town 
is declared “empty,” all lucky people 
having departed to moor or forest, lake 
or river; but Tater had never seen any- 
thing more countrified than a London 
park, and she very seldom saw that. It 
is Open to question whether she would 
have been able to give a cow its right 
name. To her all the delights of the 


“ Say you there, Neddie Grimes, look 
out or you'll git drownded,” called Tater. 
Neddie Grimes shouted back, “Yah! ” and 
continued to splash up the black mud, 
going a little further out into the water, 
in sheer defiance. In an impulse of 
benevolence, Tater ran forward to pull 
the child out of possible danger; but 
before she could reach him, Neddie Grimes 
threw up his hands witha scream. He 
had lost his footing. The children on 
the bank echoed the scream in shrill 
chorus; but not an instant did Tater 
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hesitate. She dashed straight into the 
river after the poor baby, and succeeded 
in clutching his ragged frock; but even 
as she did so, the water caught her, and 
swept both her and her prize out towards 
the mid-stream. Tater uttered a cry of 
terror, but kept her hold on the child’s 
garment till, suddenly, it gave way, and 
Neddie Grimes and his rescuer were 
parted. A bargeman, attracted by the 
screaming of the children on the bank, 
seized a long boat-hook, and, running to 
the side of his barge, tried to reach the 
drowning children. He managed to 
catch hold of Neddy Grimes, and soon 
handed the child, apparently dead, to his 
mate, who ran off with it to the nearest 
surgery. Thentwo men, who had hurried 
down to the bank, put out ina boat after 
Tater. She had disappeared, but presently 
came partly to the surface again, floating 
down on the ebb tide. The rowers soon 
came up with her, and one of them lifted 
her aboard. “Dead as a door-nail, poor 
little beggar,” said he, apathetically. 
But he laid her down gently enough in the 
bottom of the boat, and they rowed back 
quickly. 


“ Quite 
verdict when Tater was laid out on a 


dead,” was the surgeon’s 


rough table for examination. Neddie 
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Grimes had suffered little beyond a 
drenching and afright. Perhaps Tater’s 
lot was a happier one, considering the 
almost inevitable future of such children. 
The poor, skinny little corpse was 
removed to the workhouse to await an 
inquest. Tater, could she know it, 
would have thought it grand to be 
“inquiched.” The Guardians made an 
effort to find someone who could be made 
to pay for the burial, but failed. Two 
girls were hunted up by the police, who 
gave different versions at the inquest of 
how Tater had got out of her depth, 
though both had been onlookers of the 
occurrence. So it was not very clear 
whether the poor little ragamuffin 
committed an act of heroism or was 
merely the victim of accident. Thus she 
was robbed of even posthumous fame; 
but posthumous fame is one of the things 
which are valueless to the owner, and 
Tater had no surviving friends and 
relations to cherish her memory. She 
was buried by the parish, in a grave 
already nearly filled with paupers. 
Nameless, homeless, friendless, in life and 
in death, she sleeps none the less soundly, 
and needs no pity now. It is not death, 
but life, that is terrible to such as 
Tater. 
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Tue season has opened under excellent 
auspices, and music-lovers of every de- 
scription have reason to be 

The Opera, thankful that the Syndicate 
has catered for tastes which 

are so widely different. Two cycles 
of the astounding “Ring” have made 
“ Wagnerites” happy, and “ Bastien 
und Bastienne,” “The Merry Wives of 
Windsor,” and “ Hansel und Gretel” 
have formed an agreeable (and wel- 
come) contrast to the strenuou: 
strains for which Wagner is respon- 
sible. Signor Caruso’s mellifluous 
voice is again to be employed in 
singing Verdi and Puccini as he 
alone can interpret this alluring 
music. Signor Sammarco’s much 
desired ventrée is about to take 
place; and “La Tosca ”—with the 
elegantissimo Signor Scotti as the 
determined wooer, and Signora 
Giachetti as Floria Tosca — is 
amongst future operatic pleasures. 
Particularly gratifying is the re- 
engagement of Mr. Whitehill— 
whose fine, resonant voice makes 
his Méfiste so notable a performance, 
while Signor Scandiani—an admir- 
able artist—can always be depended 
upon to do justice to the parts which 
he undertakes. Before long, we may 
expect to hear M. Journet in a 
number of the véles with which he 
is so favourably identified — but 
not, alas! as Don Basilio. Perhaps 
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next year (or next autumn) Rossini’s 
most fascinating opera will be rescued 
from temporary oblivion. In the mean- 
time, “‘ Madamina, il Catalogo é questo” 
must console us for the absence of “ La 
Calunnia.” 

Considerable interest is attached to the 
forthcoming revival of “ La Gioconda,” 
and those who have heard Signor Caruso 


MR. THOMAS BEECHAM, THE CONDUCTOR OF 
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MR. WHITEHOUSE, THE *CELLOIST OF THE 


LONDON TRIO. 


revel in the beauties of “Cielo e Mar” 
live in hopes that he will be the Enzo of 
the cast. Should Mlle. Destinn sing 
Gioconda, M. Journet Alvise, and Signor 
Sammarco Barnaba, a_ particularly 
excellent ensemble will be the result. 
Musical persons cannot wish for any- 
thing better than Offenbach’s “ Tales of 
“ Hoff- Hoffmann,” which lately has 
mann’s occupied the boards of the 
Erzaeh-- AdelphiTheatre. Forthescore 
lungen.” contains so many beauties, 
and the company is of such all-round 
excellence, that an evening at the Adelphi 
practically leaves nothing to be desired. 
The majority of tenors and baritones who 
come from the Fatherland to this 
country scarcely appeal to one, but those 
who are of the Komische Opera, Berlin, 
sing and act in a manner which calls for 
unqualified praise. Nor are the ladies 
of the company any less competent. In 
Frau Anna Willner, Frau Jassner, Frau 


Hoffmann, and Frau Francillo- 
Kauffmann we have a highly 
capable quartet of prime donne. 
Nothing could be finer than 
Herr{ Hofbauer’s Mirakel and 
Dapertutto, for his smooth, 
effortless singing of the charm- 
ing air in the second act shows 
him as an artist of the almost 
extinct bel canto school; while 
in the dramatic music of the 
next scene he rises to heights 
which make his performance as 
impressive as anything that the 
lyric stage can show. Praise- 
worthy, too, is the Hoffmann of 
Herr Raventos, for he exercises 
over a voice of singularly good 
quality an artistic control which 
easily enables him to dis- 
tance his more celebrated tenor 
brethren. 

Everyone hopes that Mr. 
Bispham will soon give another 
recital, and those who care for 

music trust he will, 

Mr. Bisp- when making up his 

—— programme, include 

Songs. in the English sec- 

tion only those airs 
which are worthy of a place 
therein. When an artist of Mr. 
Bispham’s unique talent gives a recital, 
one looks forward to hearing composi- 
tions which are beyond the powers of 
the average London singer. Purcell’s “I 
attempt from Love's Sickness to Fly,” 
Hatton’s “To Anthea” and “To Julia” 
would on Mr. Bispham’s lips provide 
students with a most valuable object 
lesson, besides affording an unusual 
pleasure to the listener. The “Four 
Celtic Studies,” which were heard at the 
last Bispham recital, though highly 
original in their dulness—and admirably 
sung—serve no good purpose. 

Should the manager of the Coronet 
Theatre (which is Notting Hill way) 

decide to make his season of 

French French opéva bouffe an annual 

Sere one, he will deserve the 

thanks of all who take a 
proper interest in this form of enter- 
tainment. "Twas a happy thought of 
his to give our old friend “ Les Cloches 
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de Corneville” and the famous “La Fille 
de Madame Angot,” while “ Les Mous- 
quetaires au Couvent,” “Le Petit Duc,” 
and “La Mascotte” revived many plea- 
sant memories. In fact, the series of 
performances took place at a singularly 
opportune moment, for “musical comedy” 
(London’s substitute for oper- 
ette) had been even more inane 
than usual—thanks to the reck- 
less enterprise of those respon- 
sible for the singing, the 
“lyrics,” and the music. M. 
René Debrenne’s Company (of 
which M. Bonafous is an ad- 
mirable chef d’orchestre) thus 
arrived in the nick of time, 
and if the various geniuses who 
were told off by their respec- 
tive papers to attend at the 
Coronet preferred our home- 
made performers to the visitors, 
the French singers at least had 
the satisfaction of knowing that 
their artistic efforts delighted 
the appreciative audiences which 
nightly applauded them. It is 
to be hoped that they will soon 
be with us again —and at an 
early date—for to have to wait 
a year for this pleasure will 
indeed be wearisome work. 
The Misses Sassard, whose 
recital is announced to take 
place at ®olian 
Hall late in June, 
are to be con- 
gratulated on the 
excellent taste displayed in the 
choice of their programme. 
Duets by Purcell (1658-1695), 
and airs by Beethoven, Saint- 
Saéns and Leroux are included, 
in each of which one may 
expect to hear the concert- 
givers to advantage. 
Mr. John Coates has recently paid 
another visit to Germany, having had to 
fulfil various engagements to 
ae sing in opera. As upon former 
occasions, his intelligent treat- 
ment of the music and his unusual insight 
into the characters which he portrayed 
won for him the unanimous approval of 
the Press, while the public again received 


The 
Sassard 
Recital, 
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him with open arms. In the words of a 
performer in another line of business, Mr 
Little Tich, we “could do” with a few 
more singers of the John Coates type. 
Fortunately for posterity the leading 
English tenor’s ménage includes some 
sons. 





THE MISSES SASSARD——-DUETTISTS. 


Mr. Preston Wynne is a poet before 
whom the outbursts of all other spring 
poets fade into nothingness. 
Thus poetises Mr. Wynne in 
“Nightingale Song,” a ditty 
which some hardy publisher has sent out 
for review :— 


Poetry, 
or——! 


‘* You remember, love, ’twas here, 
That glad night of all the year, 
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Where our secret first was told 
"Neath a moon and stars of gold. 
As we whisper'd love's sweet tale, 
Softly sang the nightingale, 
Echoing to the skies above 
Our tender words of love. 

Sing again, nightingale, etc.” 


According to the advertisement in the 
Musical World, these remarkable words 


MISS AMELIE MOLITOR, WHO RECENTLY 
MARRIED MR. THOMAS MEUX, 


have helped to make the ditty “the 
favourite of the Manchester pantomimes.” 
The most severe critic on earth blushes 
for Manchester. 


When 
Eleanor 


Mr. Ingo Simon and Mme. 
Cleaver Simon next give a 
’ recital they cannot do better 
wg than include in their pro- 

gramme the delightful “ Per 
valli per boschi” of Blangini, which 
they revived at their recent concert. 
It is so fresh—and gay—that one wonders 
why it has so long remained on the 
shelf. Mr. and Mme. Simon interpret 
it in exactly the right manner, using 
just the necessary amount of voice and 
preserving the atmosphere of the music. 
The two artists have got together a par- 
ticularly interesting vepertoive, in which 
is to be found two quaint and fascinat- 
ing ditties by de Machault and di Lasso, 
respectively, an air from Vaccaj’s “ Romeo 
e Giulietta” and Kicken’s plaintive “La 
Captive.” Mention also may be made of 
“La Belle Bourbonnaise”—a charming 
and distinctive song, which Mr. Simon 


interprets with the skill that comes of 
intelligent study. 

*Twould be interesting to hear Miss 
Florence Monteith more frequently. After 

her last Covent Garden en- 

— gagement she appeared at the 

orence ~ ~ 

Monteith. 522 Carlo, Naples, at the 

Costanzi, Rome, and at the 
San Carlos, Lisbon, where her Elsa and 
other impersonations put her on the best of 
terms with critical audiences. Later, she 
was invited to sing Micaela at the Monte 
Carlo Theatre—de luxe. Miss Monteith’s 
concert vepertoive includes airs by Bem- 
berg, Martini, Widor, Hahn, Massenet, 
and Faure, and in her choice of English 
songs she has been particularly discreet. 

M. Maurel’s adoring admirers are won- 
dering in what way he next will astonish 

- them. At his recent Queen’s 
on a Hall “ serio-comic” entertain- 
Admirers, ment his rejuvenated appear- 

ance startled many people, 
and those who profess to know anything 
about voice production must have been 
amazed at the methods he employed 
when essaying portions of Jago’s music. 
Truly M. Maurel is unique in every 
respect. 

The chief feature about the Santley 
“ Jubilee”’ concert was the singing of 
The Mr. Santley. With the excep- 
Santley tion of Mr. John Coates, the 
— other English performers who 

oncert. assisted scarcely showed to 
advantage, though Madame Clara Butt 
is to be commended for having improved 
slightly upon the strenuous methods 
which have brought her local fame. 
Herr Kreisler also appeared, playing to 
perfection the sympathetic “ Airs Russes,” 
in which fiddlers of every degree elect to 
be heard. 

Those who have been present at the 
orchestral concerts of rarely heard com- 
positions which Mr. Thomas 
Beecham has given are look- 
ing forward to renewing their 
acquaintance with the music 
of Cherubini, Paisiello, Méhul, and 
others who flourished at a time when 
composers justified their existence. The 
New Symphony Orchestra (under Mr. 
Beecham’s direction) render the above 
music in a manner which leaves nothing 
to be desired. 


The New 
Symphony 
Orchestra. 

















ENID AND GERAINT. Rowland Wheelwright. 


‘** Once she looked back, and when she saw him ride, more near by many a rood 
than yester morn, it well-nigh made hef cheerful.” 
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